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LITTLE SNOWDROP. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE MOUNTAIN SPRING. 



" Come to the Fountain that floweth for ever, 
Drink of the waters and thirst not again : 
He who hath oonqnered is strong to deliver; 
None ever sought for the Saviour in vain." 

[HERE, stupid ! — not a drop of milk left I 
Could not you have looked where you 
were going, instead of moving about as 
if you were dreaming ; and you carrying 
the milk-pail, too ! Not one bit of dinner shall 
you get to-day ; so take yourself off where you 
like, but don't let me see you for some hours to 




come. 
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The speaker was a good-looking woman, the wife 



10 IN DISGRACE. 

of a hard-working farmer in the north of Scotland ; 
and the culprit whom she was addressing in loud, 
angry tones was a little girl of some twelve years 
old, so fragile and refined in appearance that it 
seemed impossible she could be even related to the 
rosy-cheeked farmer's wife. A small stream of 
milk on the steps of the door, and an empty pail, 
told the nature of the offence. There was a 
moment's pause, broken only by the loud crowing 
of a cock, and the cluck, cluck of some hens in the 
adjoining yard. Then the voice of the child was 
heard, — 

" Indeed I was not dreaming, ma'am ; my foot 
slipped on the step. I'm very sorry; indeed I am." 

" Being sorry '11 not fill the milk-pail ; and your 
soft words may come over the guidman, but not 
me. Be off, as I told you." And so saying, she 
shut the door, leaving the child outside. 

It was a beautiful day in early autumn, and sun- 
shine was falling on all around — playing on the 
leaves of the birch and oak trees which over- 
shadowed the Birken Farmhouse, and gilding the 
heather-covered hills. In front of the house a longf 



CHILDISH SYMPATHY. 11 



strip of moorland stretched away to the westward, 
from whence there rose a range of noble hills, on 
the summits of which there lay even then some 
small cloudlets like wreaths of smoke. It was 
very quiet on the moor, save when now and then 
a covey of grouse, startled by some real or 
imaginary sound, rose with a sudden whirr, flying 
a short distance, then again disappearing amongst 
the heather and furze. 

* 

When the child found herself shut out of the 
farmhouse, she stood for some minutes uncertain 
what to do, crying silently ; then fixing her eyes 
on one of the neighbouring hills, she set off at a 
slow pace in the direction of the moor. As she 
left the farm-steading, a bright-eyed little boy of 
some four years ran up to her. 

"Why you cry?" he said in baby tones; 
"you're not naughty, Cousin Snow. Who has 
hurt you ? Tell Rob Roy, and he'll fight them ; 
no one shall hurt or scold my pretty Snow." 

The girl stooped to kiss the little prattler, saying 
gently, " Snow can't stay just now, dear ; another 
time she'll stop and play." 



12 LITTLE SNOWDROP. 

''And will you tell me about the gold box, 
when you come back?" said the boy. But 
already Snow, as he called her, was out of hearing. 

Little Snowdrop, which was the name she had 
borne almost from infancy, was a singularly pretty 
child, with deep violet-coloured eyes, their long 
dark lashes sweeping her pale cheeks, her graceful 
movements and modest looks reminding one of the 
first floweret of spring. At a glance one saw she 
was one of Nature's gentle children, looking like a 
frail exotic transplanted to a northern atmosphere. 
And in some degree this was the case ; for little 
Snowdrop, or, as she was properly called, Mary 
Macgregor, though of Scottish parentage, had been 
born and brought up in Australia, and had come to 
the " old countrie '* only a few short weeks before 
the time we write of Her father had died in the 
far-off land ; and poor little Snowdrop had watched 
by her mother's deathbed on board the ship which 
was bringing them home, and with eyes blind with 
tears had seen the body committed to the deep, 
there to rest till the sea gives up its dead. But 
little Snow knew that the sea would only hold the 



PROMISSOKY NOTES. 13 

mortal part, and that the soul of her loved mother 
was at rest with the Saviour she loved so well. 
There were kind hearts on board the ship who 
pitied and tried to comfort the orphan child, but 
the young heart was very desolate ; and with an 
anxiety rarely felt by the young, little Snow looked 
forward to the future before her. All directions 
had been given to her by her dying mother. Her 
father's brother, who was a farmer in the north of 
Scotland, was to meet them at the end of the 
voyage, and to his care the mother entrusted her 
orphan child. He had been fondly attached to his 
dead brother, and she knew he would not forsake 
his child. The small pittance which her parents had 
been able to save would suflSce to keep Snowdrop 
from being quite dependent : and so in humble faith 
and hope the mother was enabled to commit her 
child to the care of the " Father of the fatherless ; " 
then folding her little one in a fond parting embrace, 
she put into her hands a small box containing, she 
said, wealth of more than earthly worth — promis- 
sory notes to be drawn at a Bank that can never 
fail. " Take them," she said, '' one by one, as you 
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require, to the heavenly Banker, and he will ^supply- 
all your need, according to his riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus'" (Phil. iv. 19). It was not till 
after the loved mother fell asleep in Jesus that the 
child opened the little box. It was made in the 
shape of a crown, in front of which, in illuminated 
letters, were the words, " Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive ; " while on the under part of the box was 
transcribed, " He is faithful that promised." 
Quietly did the little, orphan raise the lid, and 
there lay a collection of beautifully illuminated 
cards, each one containing a Scripture promise. 
The top one had been specially marked by the 
mother. It was one precious to her own heart : 
"Leave thy fatherless children to me." Little 
Snowdrop's tears fell fast as she read ; and closing 
the box she covered it closely, and put it into 
her most secret, safest place. Little did she then 
know the priceless value of the gift she had 
received, or the blessings which these heavenly 
bank-notes were to prove to herself and others. 
She thought of them most as the parting presents 
of her darling mother. 



AT BIRKEN FARM. 15 

Despite the kindly welcome she received from her 
uncle. Snowdrop felt very desolate at Birken Farm. 
Mrs. Macgregor in every way was so unlike her 
gentle mother. Not many days had the child lived 
with her, ere she discovered that husband, servants, 
and children alike were all ruled by her. Her 
character was one of great energy, and anything 
like indolence or fine-ladyism met with small en- 
couragement from her. She had a hasty temper, 
and when provoked would often '^ speak unadvisedly 
with her lips. " Yet she had many good qualities : 
her house was always in the most perfect order ; 
her dairy, with its bowls of milk on the shelves, 
and its stores of home-made cheeses and rich butter, 
was considered one of the best managed in the 
neighbourhood ; whilst her calves were the best fed 
and her poultry the fattest for miles around. Many 
stories were told of large " kists " at Birken Farm 
filled with snow-white linen, spun by Mrs. Mac- 
gregor in her maiden days, and added to yearly 
even now, when spinning was out of fashion, and 
her children claimed much of her time. Ah, these 
children ! Is there a tender, loving spot in any 
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breast 1 — they contrive to find it out ; and if there 
is any noble feeling hid away, it may be, out of 
sight by a cold exterior, trust a child (all uncon- 
sciously, it may be) for discovering it and developing 
it Lizzie and Maggie, Rob Roy and Baby Willie, 
were all equally doted on by Mrs. Macgregor. 
True, she ruled them — her will must be theirs also ; 
and hasty words and stern punishment fell to their 
lot, as it had done to little Snow on the day we are 
writing of But let a little face flush, or the busy 
active feet hush their patter, from some childish 
ailment, and the mother's work was laid aside with- 
out a murmur, and her usually loud voice hushed to 
a whisper as she pressed the little sufferer to her 
breast and sung it to sleep with some plaintive 
Gaelic ditty. And in one of her worst humours, 
let anybody so much as mention the name of her 
first-born son Angus, and the mother s eye would 
kindle, and the angry words change into those of 
commendation of her favourite child. He was in- 
deed the apple of her eye. Much older than the 
rest of her children (for he was already fifteen 
years old, whilst Lizzie, the one next to him in 

(i54) 



UP THE HILL-SIDE. 17 

age, was just ten), and inheriting a good deal of 
his mother's energy, he was fast becoming her 
stay and counsellor ; she could lean on him as slie 
had never done on her gentle though clever hus- 
band ; and few were the hasty words which passed 
her lips when he was present. 

He was from home visiting an uncle in Aberdeen, 
when Snowdrop arrived at Birken Farm, and had 
not even retul'ned on the day when she was wend- 
ing her way, with a heavy heart, across the moor 
and up the hill-side. Why she took that particular 
route, it was diflScult to say ; but on she went — up 
— up — stumbling now and then amongst the 
heather, never looking either backward or around 
her, just feeling herself yery miserable, deeply 
wronged, useless and forsaken, — yes, forsaken, she 
thought, even by God ; for there were none now to 
speak to her of him, and she felt as if he were 
afar off. Foolish little girl I Afar off I when every 
blade of mountain grass, every exquisitely-formed 
bell on the heather spray, w^as proclaiming him 
near. Afar off I when the glowing sun which he 
had appointed to give light was shedding its golden 

(454) 2 



18 THE PROMISE-TEXT. 

beams on all around, and bidding even inanimate 
Nature rejoice and praise its Creator. " The hills 
and the mountains were breaking forth into singing, 
and the trees clapped their hands." And all the 
while little Snowdrop, with eyes dim with tears, 
was stumbling on, never noting the glories around 
her, never hearing the ten thousand jubilant voices 
that were reading her a lesson in the sin of in- 
gratitude. 

She was a good way up the hill now, and, wearied 
out, was glad to rest. She was thirsty, and longed 
for a draught of water, but there was none. With 
the desire came a vivid recollection of the words of 
one of her bank-notes — as she always termed her 
promise-texts ; only that morning she had read it. 
" Wlien the poor and needy seek water, and there is 
none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, / the Lord 
will hear them, / the God of Israel will not forsake 
them " (Isa. xli. 17). She understood its meaning; 
often had her loved mother explained it to her ; and 
now in her longing for water to quench her parched 
lips, she felt also a desire arise for that other water — 
the Water of Life. Might she ask for both ? might 



BITTER MEMORIES. 19 

she, a sinful little child, take the promissory notes 
to the heavenly Banker, and, as it were, show him 
his own promise, and claim from him its full value ? 
She wondered if she might ; then remembering the 
words on her casket, " Ask, and ye shall receive," 
she knelt down on the heather-covered ground and 
pled the promise. But the very doing so brought 
her mother so vividly to her mind, that, unable to 
bear up any longer, she threw herself on the ground 
and cried bitterly. It was as if the sea was before 
her, and in her ears she heard the roar of the 
waves as she had heard them the very night after 
her mother's body had been committed to the deep; 
and she had lain and listened to them as they .rose 
and fell, and thought sadly how they were rolling 
over all the mortal part of her darling mother. 

Long she lay, the hot tears chasing each other 
down her cheeks; but the angry feelings in her 
heart wonderfully calmed, — only every now and 
then she uttered the words, "Oh, mother, mother 1" 
Suddenly a hand was laid gently on her shoulder, 
and a kind manly voice said in accents of real syiri- 
pathy, " ' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
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away ; blessed be the name of the Lord. ' " She 
started quickly to her feet, and was face to face 
with the speaker, — ^a pleasant-looking man in the 
prime of hfe. He carried a small pack on his 
back ; and slightly thrown across him was the 
usual plaid worn in that district. 

^^ Who are you, and where did you come from?" 
were Snowdrop's first questions. " I thought there 
was no one near ; that I was quite — quite alone," 
she stammered out, as if in apology for being found 
there crying. 

A pair of soft gray eyes, that seemed to take in 
her trouble at a glance, met hers, then their owner 
spoke. *^ ' The eyes of the Lord are in every place.' 
* When your spirit was overwhelmed within you, 
he knew your path. ' " 

No words had the stranger yet spoken save 
those of Scripture ; but they were just the words 
that Snow could not keep up against. Had he 
asked her any questions, she could have driven 
back her tears and answered him boldly ; but God's 
words spoken thus solemnly overcame her. She sat 
down, and covering her face with her hands, cried 
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softly. Now you must not suppose from all this 
that our little heroine was one who spent her time 
in useless tears, or was careful to nurse her grief : 
no such thing; little Snow had a brave heart, and, 
despite her frail appearance, could bear up bravely 
in time of trial ; but this day she was dispirited 
and weary, — and when she was so, it was only 
natural that she should long for her mother. 

Her companion looked at her Avith deep sym- 
pathy, but spoke not till she had recovered and 
had once more risen. She was the first to break 
the silence. 

" I'm thirsty," she said; " where can I get a drink 
of water ? " 

" Puir lassie," he said, " you Ve not far to seek ; 
there's water close at hand, though, like Hagar 
in the wilderness, you saw it not. Come with 
me." 

And, sure enough, not very far off there lay, 
deep down amongst the heather, a tiny mountain 
spring, whose waters, as if anxious to escape from 
the surrounding solitude, had made for themselves 
a small channel, and, — 
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" Gleaming *mid the purple heather. 
Downward then they sj^ed ; 
Glancing through the mountain grasses 
Like a cdlver thread." 

With an exclamation of joy, Snowdrop drank of 
the clear water; then she remembered the promise 
she had pleaded. Scarcely had the remembrance 
crossed her mind when her unknown friend, as if 
he had read her thoughts, repeated slowly and 
reverently the very words she had been using : 
*' When the poor and the needy seek water, and 
there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I 
the Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel will 
not forsake them ; " and then seating himself be- 
side the child, he spoke to her in earnest words' of 
the Water of Life which the Lord was willing to 
give to all who would drink. " Has any one told 
you of that water ? " he asked. Then Snow told 
all, — about her dear father, who had loved the 

« 

Lord Jesus; about the coming home, and her 
mother's death ; and about her golden casket, and 
how she had taken that promissory bill to the 
great Banker; and how he had fulfilled his promise. 
Her companion's eyes brightened as she spoke. 
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" Praise the Lord I " he said, " your mother has lull 
you something better than gold or silver, house or 
lands : you are in possession of greater \vealth than 
the young laird of all these broad lands round here ; 
only see that you live up to your income, and draw 
often on the heavenly Bank, and don't hoard your 
wealth. Scatter it. There's many round ye want- 
ing a blessing, and the Lord may use your notes to 
give it them. See you yon cottage at the far-off end 
of the moor ? there's a poor and needy one lives 
there. Seek her out, and it may be the treasure in 
your golden casket may be blessed to her. But it's 
time I was going on my way ; and you, if you live 
as you say at the Birken Farm, should be going 
homeward. Your treasure's needed there; see that 
you don't hide it. The Lord bless you, my child, 
and keep you ; and if any ask you who talked with 
you, say 'twas Book Willie, and they'll know the 
man." And so saying, he climbed higher up the 
hill ; and little Snow took the road to the farm- 
house. 



CHAPTER II. 

BARS OF IRON. 

" Pray, thotiah the gift you ask for 
May neBCT comfort your fears, 
May never rei^y your iileadiriKi; 
Yet pray, and with bo[>eful teorii, 
An answer— not that you loolt for. 
But liiviner— will come one i!ay. 
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t, and pray." 



lEN Snow slipped quietly into the room 
where the family were assembled, and just 
beginning the meal which in the homely 
fann went by the name of supper, she saw 
at a glance that some important event had 
taken place. Her aunt's face was radiant with 
pleasure; and her uncle was so engrossed in conver- 
sation with a young lad who stood beside him, that 
he never observed little Snow come in. The 
mystery was uot long in being solved, for little Rob 
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Roy darted forward, saying, ** Dear Snow, Angus 
has come home ; don't you see ? " 

At these words the stranger turned round quickly, 
saying, " Right glad to see you at Birken Farm, 
Cousin Snow, though it does seem as if I had been 
in no hurry to come home and bid you welcome." 

There was something hearty in the sound of his 
voice, and as Snow looked at the fine open face and 
dark blue eyes of the lad, she did not wonder his 
mother thought, as she had one day told her, 
" there was no lad in all the country-side to be com- 
pared to her Angus." In the excitement attendant 
on Angus's return, the mishap of the morning was 
forgotten; though Rob Roy brought a burning 
flush to his cousin's cheek by saying, " You never 
told me who hurt my pretty Snow this morning, 
and made her cry ! I want to know, that I may 
fight him ; " but fortunately at that moment Angus 
called him off to look at a little magnetic duck he 
had brought from Aberdeen expressly for him, and 
so the remark he had made passed unnoticed. 

During the next few days it seemed to Snow as 
if new life had been infused into every one about 
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the farm. Mrs. Macgregor went out and in with a 
beaming face, and her voice, though firm, was lower 
than before; and Jenny,— who assisted in the dairy, 
worked now and then in the fields, and looked after 
the children, — ^got through her arduous duty with a 
brighter smile, a quicker step than before. And all 
this was because Angus had come home ; and his 
ready wit, hearty laugh, and kind words seemed to 
throw an atmosphere of brightness around him. 
His father kept him busy. There was much to be 
done in these north parts ; the crops were not fully 
stacked in the farmyard, and Angus was an ener- 
getic worker, — whatever he did, he did heartily. 
His mother's energetic spirit had descended to him. 
" Ay, ay," Jenny would say, as she looked at him, 
now building the stacks, now assisting in filling the 
corn-carts, "there stands his father's right hand, and 
his mother's idol. It's a fine farmer he'll be one o' 
these days, the bonnie lad." 

Snow never spilled the milk now, nor sighed so 
often carrying water from the spring. Ah, no I for 
somehow Angus was always at hand to help her, 
jumping over hedges in the most unexpected places. 
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and playfully seizing her pitcher, would ask her if 
she supposed " a poor little drooping Snowdrop like 
her was fit to carry that full of water ? " then poising 
the pitcher on his head, he would walk quietly with 
her to the spring, and filhng it, would carry it back 
to the farm. But, despite his careless air and merry 
laughter. Snow would start at times to see the sad, 
grave look that, like a cloud, would flit across his 
face — but which he plainly forced himself to throw 
ofi: 

Nor were Snow's eyes the only ones to mark the 
sudden changes in Angus's countenance. Scarcely 
had he been one hour in the house ere the watchful 
eyes of his mother had observed it, and longed to 
know the cause. Once only had she got a glimmer 
of what was passing in his mind. They stood to- 
gether at the farm-gate — mother and son — Angus 
holding the baby to relieve his mother's tired arm. 
The sun was sinking, his golden beams lighting up 
the Castle of Benvoir. Just then the owner of the 
castle and his son, a lad of fourteen years, rode past, 
both giving a kindly nod to the farmer's wife, who 
returned the greeting, whilst Angus raised his hat 
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" What a sturdy lad the young laird grows 1 " 
said Mrs. Macgregor to her son ; " he'll be a man 
in no time. He's wonderfully clever, they say, at 
his books. It's most likely they'll be sending him 
to college?" 

" Yes," said Angus, in an excited, bitter tone. 
" He'll never know what it is to be thirsting for 
knowledge he cannot get, or to have to plod on at a 
life he hates. It is hard work, mother, to want to 
climb to the top of the hill, and yet be condemned 
to keep down in the valley." 

The lad's eyes flashed as he spoke. His mother 
looked at him with amazement. An arrow at 
that moment seemed to have pierced her heart. 

*' Angus," she said, ^' is there aught you want in 
your home to make you happy ? " 

Her tones changed the lad's mood. '* No, no," 
he said ; " mother, I was a fool to speak as I did ; 
never lad had a better home or kinder parents than 
I have. Forget what I said, mother ; and here, 
let me run home with the babe, and you too," he 
said, as he playfully threw his arm round her waist 
and ran down the steep walk. He was laughing 
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loudly when they arrived at the door, and the 
mother was smiling ; but . a weight had fallen on 
her heart, a misgiving was in her mind, which 
would not soon pass away. 

Some days after this Angus sat in a shady 
nook reading a book — with the aid of a die- 
tionary, to which he had frequent recourse; his 
brow was clouded, his task, if such it was, seemed 
a hard one, and at last he threw the book from 
him, and, great lad though he was, tears of disap- 
pointment fell from his eyes. '* It is no good," he 
said to himself; " I can't make it out; and even 
though I could, I can't spare the time. There's 
w^ork to be done, that no one but myself can super- 
intend. Oh, if only I could see my way plain !" 
and the lad covered his face with his hands. 

Just then a fat little pair of arms were thrown 
round him, and Rob Roy's child voice broke the 
silence. "What's the matter, Angus; are you 
ill?" 

Half relieved to find the child was alone, An- 
gus caught him in his arms. " No, not ill, Rob 
Roy ; only the road is crooked a bit, and brother 
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Angus would like it to be made straight — ^that's 
all." 

"Crooked," said the child; then thinking a 
minute, he clapped his hands, exclaiming, " Oh, I 
know — Snow can make it all right. She's got it 
in her golden casket." 

" What are you talking about, boy?" said Angus. 
" What is a golden casket ? and how can Snow 
make it all right ?" 

" Well," said the child, " don't you know that 
Snow has a golden casket, and beautiful bank-notes 
in it ? and she has only to show them to her Banker 
up there, and he has said, whatever is written on 
them, if he is asked, he will do. You see if I don't 
get you one I " And ere Angus could answer a 
word, he was off exultingly, — up the bank, across 
the field he ran, down the steep little walk, and up 
to the door-porch where Snowdrop sat sewing. 

" Snow, pretty Snow, Angus is so sad, 'cause 
something is crooked that he would like made 
straight, and I know you have a note that can do 
it; please give it to me, that I may take it to 
Angus and make him happy again." 
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" Something crooked that one would like to have 
made straight." Ah, that was just the very thing 
that Snowdrop herself was feeling. It had been a 
crooked day for her. Everything seemed to have 
gone wrong : the baby committed to her care had 
been fretful ; the other children unmanageable ; 
Mrs. Macgregor busy baking, and sadly out of 
temper ; and poor little Snow unable to keep things 
right. No wonder then that Rob Roy's ^yords set 
her thinking. Had she really in her possession a 
receipt that could make crooked things straight 1 

Telling the child to play at the door till she came 
down, she slipped upstairs, and taking the precious 
little box out of her trunk, opened it carefully. 
Slowly she turned over the promise-texts, wonder- 
ing which one the child had alluded to, and ashamed 
at having herself forgot what he had remembered ; 
for as he could not read them for himself, she must 
have read it to him. At last she came on it. There, 
in beautifully illuminated letters, were the precious 
words, " I will go before thee, and make the crooked 
places straight : I will break in pieces the gates of 
brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron" (Tsa. xlv. 
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2). And underneath were the words, "Ask in 
faith, nothing wavering." 

" Go before thee, and make the crooked places 
straight." Oh, what a promise I and here had she 
been stumbling on in her own strength, and falling 
at every step, whilst all the time there was One, 
all-powerful to help, promising to go before her and 
make all straight. But he must be inquired of to 
do it. Never before had little Snow felt the pre- . 
ciousness of prayer, or realized the wealth of the 
inheritance that her mother had left to her, as she 
did then ; so laying the card before her, she pled 
for its fulfilment in the name of Jesus, then rose 
with the peace of God filling her heart. Surely the 
daily trials of life, the little thorns, the crooked 
paths, would be easier to bear now, when she had 
the blessed assurance that her Father in heaven 
was going before her, and would make the crooked 
places straight. 

Then she thought of Angus, and wondered if the 
promise would bring rest and peace to his spirit. 
For an instant she hesitated as to whether she 
would send him the beautiful card ; then remem- 
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bering Book Willie's words, — " Don't hide your 
treasure, but scatter it," — she took the text in her 
hand and ran downstairs. Little Rob Ex)y, who 
had waited patiently for her, ran eagerly forward 
to meet her. He was a strange child, and thought- 
ful beyond his years ; and the sight of his big 
brother's tears had impressed him with a sense 
that something was far wrong. 

" Here, Rob Roy, is the card," said Snow; " give 
it to Angus, — I know he will take care of it. Just 
you slip it into his hand ; and afterwards, if I were 
you, I'd leave him alone a bit. And you say to 
him, 'He is faithful that promised.'" 

The child repeated the words, then nodding his 
head, sagaciously trotted off. He found Angus 
where he had left him, sitting absorbed in thought, 
fighting a great inward battle. Why, he was pas- 
sionately asking himself — why were men so differ- 
ently placed in this world? some with all the world's 
goods, and nothing to do all day but enjoy them- 
selves — others compelled to toil in the sweat of their 
brow for daily bread, or, at all events, a comfort- 
able competence. Yes ; why should there be 

(454) 3 
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such a difference between the young laird of 
Benvoir and he, — the one with his fine horses and 
dogs and guns, the other obliged to follow the 
plough ? 

Yet, truth to tell, it was neither his horses, dogs, 
nor guns which made young McDonald the object 
of Angus's envy, but rather his opportunities of 
obtaining a learned education, and his choice, if he 
pleased, of devoting his life to study. Angus was 
a clever, ambitious lad ; but it was only lately that 
a longing to go to college had sprung up, and with 
it a thirst for knowledge, and likewise a repugnance 
to the life which, as he well knew, his parents had 
marked out for him. But look the matter in the 
face as he liked, he could make nothing of it. His 
father was far from strong, and was eagerly looking 
forward to the time when he would take the chief 
burden of the farm off his hands. The girls had to 
be provided for, the younger brothers educated and 
set up in some kind of business; and the farm, 
despite his father's toil and his mother's energy, 
brought in little more than just sufficient to allow 
them to live comfortably ; so where was the likeli- 
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hood of the eldest son having time or means to 
obtain the education he craved for ? No, no ; he 
saw plainly it must be the plough, not the pen, he 
must hold. He would fight down all the discon- 
tented feelings, throw aside all his books, give up 
his lofty aspirations, and try to be the stay and 
comfort of his parents. 

Poor Angus ! often of late had he said that, and 
striven to carry out his intentions ; but, a stranger 
to God, he trusted only in his own strength, and 
so, need we wonder if he failed, and found himself 
longing to have crooked things made straight? 
" It is no use thinking any more about it," he mut- 
tered to himself (just as Rob Roy appeared in sight, 
with the card in his hand) ; " there are obstacles 
between me and a college education as formidable 
as iron bars ; I must e'en content myself as I am." 
And dashing away a tear, he turned to pick up his 
book, scarcely noticing the patter of his little 
brother's feet. 

'' See, Angus," said the child, " here is the bank- 
note ; you show it to the Banker, — * He is faithful 
that promised.'" Obedient to his cousin's advice, 
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Kob Roy ran off ere his brother could ask an ex- 
planation of his words. 

Somewhat surprised, Angus looked at the pretty 
card so unexpectedly slipped into his hand, and 
slowly read the words inscribed on it, — " I will go 
before thee, and make the crooked places straight : 
I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in 
sunder the bars of iron." The words " bars of iron" 
fixed his attention, and he re-read the verse, then 
paused ; — what could it mean ? Had any one known 
his thoughts and written these words for him? 
Some one promising to go before him and make the 
crooked things straight, and even break down ob- 
stacles as great as " bars of iron" — who could do 
it ? Then the child's words recurred to him : " It's 
a bank-note ; and the Banker up there has promised 
to give you what is written on it, if you ask him." 
He saw it all then, — this was one of God's pro- 
mises, and it was he, the great God, who would go 
before him and remove the bars of iron. 

Very little did Angus know of God. His reU- 
gious training had been merely that of a formalist — 
church attended because others went, a chapter in 
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the Bible read as a form, and the Catechism learned 
because all at school were obliged to do so. Yet 
from that very Catechism he had learned that one 
of God's attributes is truth ; so when he read the 
words, " Ask, and ye shall receive," a flush of joy 
rose to his forehead. " If God really said so, then 
he was sure to keep his word." But how should 
he ask ? His only notion of secret prayer was re- 
peating the words of the Lord's Prayer. Then his 
eyes lighted on the other text, "Ask in faith, 
nothing wavering.*' He did not rightly understand 
what that meant ; he would wait and ask Snow, 
perhaps she could tell : but for the present he must 
lie there dreaming no longer. A long afternoon's 
work was before him, and his father's voice was 
heard calling from the field, " Angus, Angus, we 
are waiting for you." So thrusting the book into 
his pocket, he vaulted over an adjoining fence, and 
was soon at work with his father and the farm- 
labourers. 

It was late ere their task was finished, and a 
splendid harvest-moon had already risen ere they 
reached their home. The farmer . plodded along, 
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scarcely noticing the beauties of the moonlight 
scene ; but the quick eye of the lad took in every- 
thing, from the gradual fading of the briUiant col- 
ouring of the western sky into the gray of evening, 
to the pale silver moonbeams falling amongst the 
gently vibrating tresses of the graceful birks. The 
beauty and calm around brought rest to the turbu- 
lent spirit of the lad. 

^' Father," he said, ^* how grand these hills look, 
with their cloud-capped summits silvered by the 
moon I Do you know there are times when I envy 
these old mountains, with their look of repose and 
yet of expectation ; they must be very old, father, 
and have borne that appearance for years, and yet 
they are expecting still. Don't you think they 
are?" 

The farmer glanced at the lad uneasily. " I'm 
not fanciful, Angus, and I've never fashed myself 
much to think whether the hills were expecting or 
not; they're bonny enough to look at, and they 
keep off the cold winds frae the corn-fields yonder, 
and that's enough for me. It was different wi' 
Archie — that's little Snow's father, that was — he 
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was for ever seeing wonderful things in the hills 
and trees, and making poems about them — bonny 
bit poems, I'll no deny ; but what guid cam o' it ? 
his father could not gi'e him a college education, 
and his poems and his learning spoilt him for his 
work, so there was nothing for it but he must cross 
the seas and turn clerk to some big merchant folk 
in Sydney, and sit all day writing and figuring in a 
small room, he that was wont to be in the open hill 
air all his days ; so there's none wondered when 
word came that he had died o* decline, and left a 
widow and bairn barely provided for. Puir Archie, 
I liked him dearly; and but for his poems and 
fancies, he might have been wi' us yet. So, Angus, 
dinna you go to be breaking the mother s heart, 
forbye my own, by taking notions into your head 
about book-learning and poems." 

Angus said no more, only a darker shade fell on 
his heart. His uncle's story seemed to erect another 
bar of iron on his road to knowledge. Arrived at 
the farm, the two little girls ran out to meet them, 
full of some piece of information. " Father — 
Angus !" they said in one breath, " Cousin Donald 
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from Inverness-shire has been here, and he has 
carried off Snow, to bring some colour to her cheeks, 
he says ; and he won't tell us when he'll bring her 
back." 

Yes, Donald Menzies, a schoolmaster in Inver- 
ness, and a cousin of Snow's father, had called and 
asked leave to carry her off for some weeks ; and 
so, as her little trunk took short time to pack, and 
Mrs. Macgregor's leave being got, he had put little 
Snow into his gig and galloped off with her. 

Snow away, and for some weeks I Angus felt 
almost aggrieved that it should be so : he had been 
anxious to ask her about the promise-card ; and he 
sat down to supper with a troubled spirit, and soon 
after sought the quiet of his own garret-room, and 
by the light of a small lamp re-read the precious 
promise. 




CHAPTER III. 

BOOK WILLIE. 

" Sow ye baside all waters. 

Where the dew of heaven may fall ; 
Ye ehall reap if j^ be not weary, 

For the Spirit breathea o'er aJL 
Sow, though the thonu may wound tiiee,— 

One worr the thorns foe tbee ; 
And though the cold world acorn thee, 

FaCJent and hopeful be. " 

fHE next morning was a bright autumnal 
I. one, and a slight frosty feeling in the air 
gave it a most exhilarating effect ; and as 
Angus set off to his day's work, he felt as 
if all the gloomy, depressing thoughts of the previ- 
ous day had departed. Only one thing troubled 
him — he would have liked to have turned up the 
promise in the Bible, to have made sure that it 
was indeed written in God's own Book. But 
Angus's school Bible had been lost, and the large 
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family one — out of which the farmer never failed 
to read a portion every Sabbath night — lay in the 
parlour ; and so unusual was it for any one in that 
household to read it on week-days, that Angus 
had not moral courage enough to be the first 
to do so. He wished he could get one to buy ; 
but his pocket-money was small, and Bibles were 
not to be got nearer than the little town some 
miles off. 

The dinner. hour had come round, and father 
and son took their way homeward, holding plea- 
sant converse. As they approached the house, 
they heard Mrs. Macgregor exchanging words 
with a man who stood at the door, evidently 
offering some goods for sale. 

"When folks have to work the whole day," 
Mrs. Macgregor was saying, in a loud voice, 
'there's no time for thinking on these things. 
Maybe if I were like some of your grand ladies, 
who do nothing but sit wi' their hands folded in 
front o' them, I might tak to reading good books 
too. But i' the noo IVe got my work to see to; 
so ply your trade elsewhere." 
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" Ay, you're a great worker, Mrs. Macgregor ; 
and that's a fine thing for a woman to be," replied 
the man. " But ye maunna forget, * The night 
Cometh, when no man can work.' If ye made the 
Lord Jesus your friend, and put your trust in 
him, you wouldna find it hindered your work, ray 
guid woman. Be ye sure, the work in the car- 
penter's shop at Nazareth was done the more per- 
fectly that all the while, one way or another, our 
Lord was busied in his Father's business." 

Just then the pedlar turned round, and found 
himself face to face with the farmer and his son. 
They accosted him frankly. 

^'Trying to beguile the gudewife into buying 
finery, eh ? " said the farmer, with a laugh. 
" You've come to the wrong place for that. It's 
the young lassies deck themselves up wi' ribbons 
and laces ; no hard-working women like my wife." 

*' The finery I have been offering her is a robe 
of fine linen that never wears out, and a golden 
crown that lasts for ever ; and she can have them, 
and you too, without money and without price." 

" Ah ! " said the farmer, '* I see 1 You're Book 
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Willie ; and it's books, not finery, you're selling. 
Come in, man, and get dinner. You'll have 
walked a long way the day already, I'm think- 
ing. — See, wifie ! set a plate for Book Willie ! " 
So saying, and for once disregarding the frown of 
disapproval on his wife's face, the farmer ushered 
the somewhat reluctant man into the kitchen, 
where they found the dinner waiting. 

That simple repast over, books were displayed 
— some brightly -bound ones, and several Bibles. 
He soon made friends with the children; and, 
with the bigger ones standing near, and little Rob 
Roy on his knee, he asked if they would Uke a 
story. The ready sparkle of their eyes told that ; 
and after a moment's thought, he told them, in 
allegorical language, the old, old story of redeem- 
ing love : — 

" Far, far away, in a lovely land, there lived a 
Great King, in the most wonderful city that ever 
was seen. Its streets were of solid gold, its walls 
of every different kind of precious stones, and the 
gates which led into it of glistening pearls, more 
beautiful than anything you children can fancy. 
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A sparkling river — far more so even than the one 
that runs through your own strath — ^watered that 
city ; and the trees and lovely flowers that grew 
on its banks were unfading ones, always fresh and 
fragrant. There were many people in the city, all 
ready to do the will of the Great King and his 
only Son, equal to himself in power, goodness, and 
glory. Day after day-^for there was no night 
there — the sound of music and harping filled the 
air. Life was one continuous joy in that country ; 
for all lived in love, and joyed to do the will of 
their King. But not far from that city lay an- 
other country, which also belonged to the Great 
King — a fair and fertile spot once, but now a 
blight had fallen on it. Its inmates had refused 
to yield obedience to the Great King, and risen in 
rebellion against him. Then death entered that 
land ; and instead of songs of joy and gladness, 
there was sickness, and misery, and crying. Had 
any wished to escape, and return to their allegi- 
ance to the King, they could not. The King was 
just, and the doom they deserved was death eter- 
nal. Yet the King's heart yearned over them. 
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He willed not their death : far, far rather would 
he have drawn every one of them into his Golden 
City, and rejoiced in their bliss. But it could not 
be. Between these two lands lay now a great 
abyss, over which no bridge could be built save 
by one means. The inmates of the blighted land 
had broken down the bridge which had been 
there, in their rebellion ; and for that offence they 
knew the punishment was death. None could 
escape ; for they must have plunged into the 
abyss in striving to enter the Golden City. But 
were One equal in greatness to the King, per- 
fectly holy and spotless, to descend to that suf- 
fering world, and willingly consent to be put to 
death in their stead, then the justice of the King 
— which dare not leave the guilty unpunished — 
would be satisfied, and his loving heart rejoice in 
rescuing every one who would enter the Golden 
City through the merits of Him who bridged 
over the abyss by his death." 

The children drew a deep breath. " Could any 
be found ? " they said. 

" Yes ; the King's Son offered to go. He left 
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the beautiful city with its golden streets, its ever- 
green gardens, its air of peace and joy, its sweet 
music, and its thousand joys ; he took oflF his 
shining kingly robes, laid aside his golden crown, 
and went down to the blighted, sin-stricken land 
to bleed and die, that all who would believe in 
him, and accept him as the only bridge over the 
abyss, might enter into the Holy City." 

" And did he go ? " 

"Yes; he went, lived a holy life in the midst 
of that wicked land for years, telling to all the 
reason why he came amongst them, and urging 
them to seek to enter the Golden Land ; and then 
was put to death on a cross. But death could 
not keep him ; and he rose out of the grave, and 
appeared again in the blighted land, to show how 
the Great King had indeed accepted his death 
in the place of the eternal death of all who 
would believe on him. Then he went back to the 
Golden City — to the regal robes and the kingly 
crown — and waits with outstretched arms to help 
over the now bridged abyss any one from the sin- 
stricken land who asks, for the sake of what he 
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has done, to gain admittance into the Golden 
City." 

" How kind, how good he was ! " said the two 
little girls. " How very dearly all the people in 
the blighted land must have loved him ! " 

" So you would have thought," continued Book 
Willie. " But this was far from being the case. 
A great many could not, do not, care for him ; 
nay, more, they hate his very name, and never 
think about the Golden City at all. Tell me, 
now, children, do you love him ? " 

'* We I — why, how could we ? Oh I " — and 
there they stopped : the meaning of the story 
had flashed upon them. 

"J knew," said little Rob Roy, "all the while 
'twas Jesus you meant. Snow told me 'bout 
him ; and I do love him, 'cause he died for me." 

A dead silence followed the child's words. 
Mrs. Macgregor clattered amongst the dishes, 
which she began to move off the table ; but 
Book Willie noticed her wipe a tear off her 
cheek. The farmer moved uneasily on his chair ; 
the simple story had raised thoughts in his mind 
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he would rather not have had there. But Angus 
stepped boldly forward, and addressing the col- 
porteur (for such he was), said, — 

" How can one show their love to the Son of 
the King ? " 

" He tells you himself in his Holy Word. 
Look here I " And he pointed to the words, *' If 
ye love me, keep my commandments." 

The boy bent his head reverently ; then taking 
up a Bible, he asked its price. His money was 
sufficient to purchase it. Then he turned up the 
promise written in Snow's card ; and silently 
directing the colporteur's attention to it, he asked 
anxiously, " Is that promise for me ? " 

" It is for all who love the Son of the King," 
was the answer. " Do you ? " 

Then the humble servant of God knelt down, 
and asked that every soul in that house might 
love and serve Him who died for them ; and 
that through all the difficulties and trials of 
life they might experience the faithfulness of 
the promise, " I will go before thee, and make 
crooked things straight." Then rising, he bade 
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them a hasty farewell ; bidding Rob Roy be sure 
and tell his cousin Snow that Book Willie had 
been asking for her. 

Once outside, he said to himself, " The treasure 
in the golden casket has, I believe, already begun 
to enrich the dwellers in that house, though they 
know it not." 

Few remarks were made in the farmhouse on 
their guest or his words ; but in Angus's heart a 
strange new love was stirring. The story of re- 
deeming love he had often heard before, but his 
own part and interest in it had only come home to 
him now. What could he do for Him who had 
done so much for him ? The thought stirred him 
that day and many others. He delayed no more in 
pleading the promise now ; and in sure faith that 
in one way or another it would be fulfilled, he 
committed his way unto the Lord, and went dili- 
gently and cheerfully to his work, taking every 
opportunity of advancing his studies and improv- 
ing his mind in his spare minutes. His blithe 
smile returned ; the cloud seldom crossed the brow 

^w ; and even the mother's heart was at rest 
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concerning him, " It was Book Willie's story," 
she would say to herself, "that worked the 
change." And so far she was right ; but it was a 
Power which as yet she had not felt that had 
blessed the words — even the wonder - working 
power of the Holy Spirit 
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A HIGHLAND SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

" BeiHcle 3^011 ttraggling f«nce tluit skirta the way, 
With blosHoroed fm™ nnprofitably gay, 
There in bis aoiay manriud ikiUed to rule, 
Tbe village maater tauKbt hi* little BcbooL " 

we are at last 1 " said Donald Menzies 

little Snowdrop, as, after a drive of 

ay miles, tbey stopped at the small 

tched cottage attached to the village 

school-room. It was encircled with trees; and the 

rowan-trees entwined their branches, covered with 

their bright scarlet berries, lovingly round the little 

cottage; whilst a neat garden, gay with autumn 

flowera, gave it a look of refinement and comfort. 

" The gudewife is a sickly body," said the school- 
master, as they neared his home, " and is mostly all 
day in bed ; and the work all lands on Morag — 
•hat's my daughter by my first marriage. She's 
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j&fteen years old ; and has but a hard life of it, poor 
lass, for there's six bairns to look after, and little 
time to rest. Be kind to Morag, little Snow ; it's 
little kindness she's had in life, for even I have to 
be hard on her at times." 

A patter of little feet to the door as the gig stop- 
ped brought the conversation to an end. A dark- 
eyed, somewhat sullen-looking girl came out, and 
thrusting the little ones impatiently aside, came for- 
ward, saying, — 

" So you're back at last, father ! Mother has 
fretted sore for ye ; and the school-laddies have just 
run wild — ^they'll pay heed to nobody but yourself" 
Then, seeing Snow, she said, in a sulky tone, " Is 
that our cousin from Australia ? " 

"Yes, Morag. See what a poor little white 
thing she is ! You try if you can't make some- 
thing of her." 

" It's small comfort she'll get here," muttered the 
girl. " Work, work, from morning to night I " 

Snow was bewildered. The small house — the 
noisy, ill-managed children — the untidy room, — all 
formed a great contrast to her aunt's well-ordered 
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household. Mrs. Menzies^ a fretful invalidy greeted 
Snow kindly enough^ but occupied the whole of 
supper -time in admonishing her husband for 
having been away so long. 

" There's me, that should never have been out of 
my bed, obliged to be up slaving about I It's little 
enough help Morag gives me." 

" Well, mother," said the girl, " ye'd better let 
me go, as I wish, and seek a place. Then ye'U see 
how well ye'll do without me 1 " 

Angry words followed, till the father interfered 
and enforced silence. Poor Snow sat amazed and 
unhappy. This household seemed more full of 
"crooked places" than any she had seen. Surely 
the treasure in her golden casket was unknown here I 
Presently a lull came. The children were huddled 
off* to bed by Morag ; Mrs. Menzies also went to 
rest ; and the schoolmaster, vexed in spirit at his 
unhappy home, sat down with an aching heart to 
correct the school exercises for the next day. Snow 
and he were alone. The exercises were before him, 
but his thoughts were evidently far off. He leaned 
his head heavily on his hand. He was weary — ^the 
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great burden of domestic strife and unhappiness was 
weighing him down. He could keep order in the 
school, but failed in his own home. He sighed 
deeply : Snow's eyes, full of compassion, met 
his. 

** Poor little Snow," he said, " I wish I had not 
brought you here. A sick wife and a lot of bairns 
is a heavy burden for a man to bear." 

Gentle, timid Snow could not have told how she 
gained courage to say, as the words of one of her 
promise-texts rose to her mind, " Cast thy burden 
on the Lord, and he will sustain thee." 

Her cousin looked up amazed, but drew her 
kindly to his side. " Ay, if one could do that," he 
said. "There's times when I'd like to do it too, 
for mine's a heavy one. You're like your father, 
Snow. It was always God's words wi' Archie 
Macgregor. He was a guid lad, was Archie, and 
no doubt he'd his own burden to bear." 

" He cast it on the Lord," said the girl, " and he 
did sustain him. You know, he could not break his 
word, could he, when he had promised ? " 

Then seeing Mr. Menzies take up a bundle of th 
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exercises in his hand, Snow said, " Could I help 
you to correct these 1 I would like it so much." 

" You, my child I Ah, I forgot, your father 
would be sure to give you a good education ; here, 
let me see what you can do." 

Snow was soon at work, quickly correcting wrong 
grammar and bad spelling ; and when Morag came 
into the room, after putting the children to bed, she 
found her father with a lighter brow, and Snow 
working away cheerfully. She felt bitter about it. 
She would have liked to have helped her father, and 
could have done so, for the girl had been well taught ; 
but he never asked her, — ^not because he scorned her 
help, as she thought, but to spare putting what he 
deemed would be an extra burden on the alreadv 
over-worked girl. Her heart was full, and taking 
up her work, she sat brooding over the hardness of 
her lot. Snow and she shared the same bed in a 
little garret-room. 

Several days passed much as the first one of 
Snow's visit had done. • Step-mother and daughter 
wrangling, the children disputing, the father troubled 
and unhappy. Heartily did Snow wish herself 
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back at the Birken Farm ; earnestly did she plead 
that hour by hour she might see by faith her 
heavenly Father going before her. She had her 
little " golden casket " with her, but it seemed to 
her as if its treasures were useless there. Ah, but 
Snow forgot that the Owner of her treasures could 
bless them to any whom he willed 1 She did not 
know that some of these very promises had been 
pled again and again by one now in glory, in regard 
to a little girl whom she was leaving motherless. 
Yes, though Snow knew it not, and Morag had only 
a faint remembrance of it, the prayers of a dead 
mother encircled the poor sullen girl, and, it may be, 
held her back from destruction. Many, many times 
had her mother pled for Morag before God, saying, 
" Let her soul live ; " and he who hath said, *' De- 
light thyself in the Lord, and he will give thee 
the desires of thine heart," was sure to fulfil his 
promise, though he might tarry awhile. 

Snow was by no means idle in her new abode, and 
in a short while Morag was obliged, however un- 
willingly, to own that her burden of work was much 
lightened by her cousin. The rooms were tidied, 
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the children amused, and even Mrs. Menzies' fret- 
fulness appeased by Snowdrop. Many a pleasant 
hour also did Snow spend with the children in the 
fields and woods ; and even Morag's sullen looks 
changed to smiles as she saw the beautiful bouquets 
that her cousin brought home from her walks. , The 
wild flowers were mostly over, though some beau- 
tiful pieces of heather were still found on the hills; 
but Snow's bouquets were chiefly composed of the 
different leaves in their bright autumnal colours, 
mixed with the bright coral berries of the mountain 
ash, and the hips of the wild roses. Placed in a 
pretty glass, it was wonderful how these bouquets 
brightened up the dingy rooms. 

It seemed at first as if Morag held aloof from her 
cousin, showing her no unkindness, but making no 
confidante of her. One day, after having been wit- 
ness of a stormy scene between mother and daughter. 
Snow had slipped up to her little room, feeling 
troubled and disquieted. She had taken out her 
" golden casket," contrasting as she did so her own 
gentle, loving mother with Mrs. Menzies, and won- 
dering to herself what Morag would have been under 
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her gentle influence. She was seated with her 
promise-texts on her knee, when the door opened, 
and Morag rushed in^ her sullen looks vanished, but 
her whole face glowing with passion, and a look of 
fixed determination of purpose on it, such as Snow 
had never seen her have. 

" Well," she said in an excited tone, " come what 
may, she's seen the last of me. Slave for her who 
likes, I'll do it no more. I can make my own bread 
and be a burden to none ; and if I have to beg, I'll 
do it sooner than stay here to be nagged at from 
mom to night ; " and the excited girl began hastily 
to make up a few clothes into a bundle. 

She had half opened the door to depart, when 
Snow, who had sat petrified with amazement, darted 
forward, and laying her hand on her arm, said, 
"O Morag, think on your father. Would you 
break his heart ? Do not, do not go 1 " 

The girl paused, but said, bitterly, " He'll break 
his heart none for me. I could have loved him, 
toiled for him, died for him, but he thrust me back 
for fear of her. No, no ; there's none will miss me 
— let me go." 
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"Morag, Morag," pleaded Snow, "your father 
loves you dearly, and will never lift up his head if 
you go hke this. ' Little Snow,' he said to me the 
day I came here, 'be kind to Morag ; poor lass, 
she's had Uttle kindness shown her m her life.' 
Oh yes, Morag, he loves you dearly." 

Large tears fell from Morag's eyes as her cousin 
spoke. " Why, then," she said, " did he never tell 
me, never once kiss me as I've seen other fathers 
kiss their bairns, never let me help him as I could 
have helped him, never a ' God bless you, Morag'? 
And I did love him — I do. My own mother's 
last words to me, child though I was, were, — 
' Be kind to your father, Morag ; you're all he has 
left to comfort him ; ' " and the girl burst into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears. 

Snow stood silent, but threw her arm round her 
cousin and let her weep on, only saying once, "Your 
own mother would have said, 'Stay, Morag.'" 

A softened voice answered, " I know it. Oh, I 
wish I was with her, for I am weary, weary ; " and 
the girl, exhausted with her passion, leant her 
head heavily on Snow's shoulder. 
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As she did so her eyes rested on a promise-card 
which Snow held in her hand. Through her tears 
she read the words, " Come unto me, all ye who 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." Often had she read them before, for she 
was well taught in Bible knowledge, but never be- 
fore had she thought of a personal application of any 
text or promise ; but now it seemed to her as if 
Jesus had said these words expressly for her. '^ O 
Snow," she said, " would He let me come, and give 
me rest ? " 

For reply Snow turned to another of her cards, 
on which was the precious promise, "Him that 
Cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out." Then 
producing the golden casket, she told her cousin all 
about her dead mother and her parting gift. Morag 
listened in silence ; through all she seemed to hear 
a heavenly voice saying over and over to her, "Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest." The sound of 
the children's voices quarrelling and crying outside 
reminded Snow that there was no one looking after 
them, so leaving Morag with her card in her hand, 
she ran off. 
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We will not seek to break the privacy of the hour 
that Morag spent alone in her little room ; this much 
we know, that if saints in glory are permitted to 
know wh^t passes here below, the spirit of Morag's 
mother would that hour be rejoicing over her child, 
wrestling at a throne of grace for help in time of 
need, for strength to resist the evil one, for rest to 
her weary soul. Yes ; in the dark, sullen spirit of 
the girl light had arisen, not to shine brightly all 
at once, often to be clouded, at times scarcely to be 
visible, so flickering and uncertain was the flame, 
but never to be altogether extinguished, and, as 
years went on, to steadily increase and lighten the 
dark road of life to many. Ere Snow returned to 
the Birken Farm she saw that the light had arisen 
— saw it in the gentle manner, the silent bearing of 
reproach, the ardent wish to please her father, the 
newly-awakened love to God's Word — and Snow 
knew that the treasure in the golden casket had 
made rich another soul for eternity, and once more 
realized the greatness of the inheritance left to her 
by her loved mother. 

Snow lay thick on the ground ere Snowdrop left 
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the school-house to return to Birken Farm. Morag 
said little^ but a tear fell on Snow's hand as she 
bade her farewell ; and when Donald Menzies lefl 
her in safety at the farm, he said, at parting, " God 
bless you, little Snow, for your kindness to Morag, 
and for reminding an old man to ' cast his burden 
on the Lord.' No sword so sharp as God's own 
word; it's that that comes home to a soul." Yes, 
Snow felt that any good that she had done was by 
nothing of her own. God himself had worked by 
his Word, which is indeed the sword of the Spirit. 




CHAPTER V. 



SUNSET AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 




" To one who has been long in city pent, 
*TiB very sweet to look into the free 
And open face of heaven, to breathe a prayer 
Full in the face of the blue, blue firmament.'' 

rNOW was waraaly welcomed at the Birken 
Farm. Her uncle lifted his wee spring 
floweret (as he called her) down from the 
gig, and pressed a kiss on her forehead. 
Angus told her he had been wearying to get her 
back ; whilst little Rob Roy shouted with delight 
at seeing his pretty Snow again ; and even Mra 
Macgregor left her work to bring forward the 
baby to show her how much he had grown since 
she had left the farm. Ere long Snow had heard 
all about Book Willie and his visit, and heard 
from Angus's own lips the comfort her promise- 
^€xt had proved to him. There were many plea- 
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sant talks between the cousins after that^ and 
Angus found that he had got a companion who 
would listen to his thoughts and fancies about the 
grand old mountains, and who never wearied of 
hearing the wonderful stories of the different sort 
of rocks and marvellous fossil creatures found in 
some of the neighbouring quarries, where a clever 
young mason was at work, who in spare hours 
would relate stories about the different stones 
amongst which he worked, and make Angus ex- 
amine with him the strange fossils which came 
under his observation. 

Angus's room was filled now with different 
specimens of rocks and rare fossils, all classified by 
his friend, and many a spare hour yras spent in 
gaining a fuller knowledge of the subject. Chem- 
istry, too, had become a favourite study ; and many 
an experiment was made, to the mother's no small 
terror, who looked on all Angus's pursuits with 
a jealous eye, in case they should induce him to 
give up farming. 

All through the long winter Angus plodded on, 
studying deeply, yet neglecting not his out-of-door 

(454} 5 
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duties ; but neither father nor mother could shut 
their eyes to the fact that Angus's love of study 
was increasing daily. He had many discourage- 
ments, but he worked steadily on, though with a 
firm determination to carry out his parents' wishes 
as regarded his farming. The thirst for learning 
was on him, but he never allowed it to interfere 
with his hard farm-work. Iron bars obstructed 
his path, but he had faith that they would be re- 
moved in God's appointed time and way. He 
had few books to help him, but his friend the 
mason had shown him that God's great book of 
Nature lay open before him, and had given him a 
key to unlock some of its hidden stores of secret 
treasures, — and thus, thought Angus, had removed 
one of the bars of iron which had hitherto kept 
him in ignorance of these marvels. He loved the 
hills all the more that he knew something of their 
formations, and could explain the cause of the 
curious groove-like marks on many of them. 

Spring had come again, leaves were unfolding 
their tender green, glimmering in the sunshine, 
birds were singing gaily, and the rivers, fed by 
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the snow (melted everywhere, save on the top- 
most peaks of the mountains), were dashing along 
over the pure white stones which were embedded 
in the channel. In sheltered places spring flowers 
were peeping above ground, and all Nature seemed 
rejoicing, when a letter was brought to Farmer 
Macgregor which called forth much difference of 
opinion amongst the inmates of Birken Farm. 

"Young M^Callum's ailing sorely," said the 
farmer to his wife, after reading the letter ; " poor 
lad. You'll mind Joe, wifie ? — a clever lad at his 
books, and a good, but sickly-like frae the time 
he was a bairn. This letter is from his father; 
he's anxious, you see, about Joe, and the doctors 
have stopped his studies — ^ye know Joe was a 
college lad, and it's grand honours he's carried off 
at the Glasgow college this very month ; and now 
he's like to fall into decline, and so his father's low 
about him, sma' wonder" — and here the farmer 
looked uneasily at his wife. " I've been thinking, 
wifie, if we could only have him here a bit, the 
fine air and womanly nursing might do something 
for the motherless lad." 
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" Deed, guidman," said Mrs. Macgregor testily, 
" I've enough on my hands without seeking to get 
mair. It's hard enough work, I can tell you, to 
slave for our own bairns, without seeking to take 
charge o' other folks', cousins though they be. I 
want nane o' your dreamy, fanciful, book-learned 
lads here, to put fancies into other people's heads, 
and make them neglect their lawful callinga" 

And so saying, Mra Macgregor rose from the 
dinner-table and began to wash up the dishes with 
great energy. The farmer looked at her quietly, 
and signing to Angus, who was beginning to 
speak, to keep silence, rose, saying, as he, accom- 
panied by his son, went to work in the fields, 
" Take your own way then, wifie — ^you know best ; 
only I thocht that your mother's heart would have 
felt for the poor sick lad, wi' nae woman body to 
tend him ; but you women are queer creatures." 
And so saying, the farmer shut the door. 

"It'll come all right, Angus," he said, after 
they had walked in silence for some time. " Your 
mother's a rare woman, lad — ^few hke her ; but 
she doesna take easy to a thing at the first blink 
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o' it — ^it's growls at first, but it comes all right. 
I'd like to see how long she'd keep her heart shut 
to ony suffering lad, and he motherless too. No, 
no, Angus ; it's not your mother'll do that" And 
the farmer chuckled to himself at the bare idea. 

Nor was he wrong. Mrs. Macgregor's cogita- 
tions that day, whilst engaged in ironing, were 
something in the style of the following: "Men 
are so unreasonable always — no thoughts for any 
one but themselves; and my guidman is softer 
than most of them, and yet hard to turn from his 
purpose. Joe M'Callum, indeed, idling about 
here ; read — ^reading from morning to night, and 
putting more fancies into Angus's head." (Ah, 
Mrs. Macgregor, there was the secret cause of 
your dislike to have Joe an inmate of your house.) 
" It's perfect nonsense to think of it. I'm vexed 
he is ill. How fpnd his mother was of him, to 
be sure, and so proud — I do believe as proud as 
I am of my Angus ; how she would have nursed 
him, had she lived, and have grieved to think the 
day would come when he was ill, and no one near 
to tend him — at least I know I would if I thought 
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my Angus — there, it's always like that. It's not 
to be supposed like I'm going to stand in the way 
of a poor motherless lad getting a chance of re- 
covery. I do believe our pure air and country 
feeding will cure him yet — ^warm milk works 
wonders in decline, they say. There, of course 
he must come ; and I'll do my best for him, as I'd 
hope somebody would do for my Angus, should 
the Lord take me, and he fall sick. Besides, the 
guidman wishes it; and we womankind maun 
always yield. Oh, it's easy to look soft, and yet 
be hard — oh, as hard as can be. Yes, of course 
the guidman must get his way." 

And so, when the farmer was quietly seated by 
the clean ingleside at night, vidth his children 
round him, Mrs. Macgregor said abruptly, as if 
the idea had newly come into her head (instead 
of being brooded over all the day), ''If Joe 
M'Callum's to come, he'd better come soon. The 
coach runs next Monday, you know ; and there's 
the room in the garret ready." 

"All right," said the farmer quietly; " I'll write 
to-morrow." 
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And SO it came to pass that the talented young 
student of theology became for some months an 
inmate of Birken Farm. Only one long pent up 
in a crowded city, and for some weeks confined 
to a sick-bed there, could understand Joe M'Cal- 
lum's feeling of enjoyment as he drank in the pure 
bracing mountain air, and watched with delight 
the bursting buds and the opening flowers, w^hilst 
every rural smell and sound brought new pleasure. 
Joe was a dark-eyed, tall, delicate-looking lad of 
nineteen years — " not near so well-looking as my 
Angus," said the fond mother, as she contrasted 
her rosy-cheeked, deep blue-eyed, and brown- 
haired boy with his cousin's delicate complexion ; 
but an impartial observer would have found much 
to admire in Joe's thoughtful liquid eyes, his noble 
forehead, and the aspect of refinement in his whole 
bearing. He was a silent lad, but his gentle, 
kindly way with her little ones, combined with 
the delicacy of his appearance, won Mrs. Mac- 
gregor's heart. 

To Angus, his cousin's coming was a source of 
unbounded enjoyment. Joe was forbidden tr 
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apply closely to study, but he found the greatest 
pleasure in directing the studies of his cousin. 
He had books which Angus had in vain longed 
to possess, and every spare moment was seized on 
to advance his knowledge. The Greek book was 
no longer thrown aside, and the advance made by 
Angus in a short time seemed almost incredible. 
Never had Joe seen any one so greedy of know- 
ledge, or who made as rapid progress. College 
was never thought of now by Angus ; though his 
cousin, ere he left Birken Farm, told him he was 
quite able to take his stand there with any lad of 
his age, and, he felt sure, carry off honours too. 
But when Angus told him how matters stood, his 
cousin said no more ; he was not one to counsel 
leaving the plain path of duty to follow that of 
inclination, however lofty a one it might be. And 
Angus was content the iron bars had been broken ; 
he was no longer in the Valley of Ignorance, but 
boldly climbing up the Hill of Knowledge, though 
not, it may be, by the path which he would have 
chosen for himself. Yes ; the great Banker was 
fulfilling in his own way and time the promissory 
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assurance He had given, that he would go before 
him and make crooked things straight, and burst 
asunder the bars of iron. 

And Snow, how was she progressing ? Happily 
and well. Life was not all smooth for her, nor 
yet all crooked — ^there were ups and downs, trials 
to be endured, faults to be overcome, crosses to 
bear, as all have ; but Snow was following a sure 
Guide, and though in much weakness and falter- 
ing, still her path was upward. She toiled with 
the children, and helped Jenny with the cows, 
and became very handy to her aunt, who in her 
own way had come to like the gentle girl; but 
Snow had an ambition of her own, and that was 
to carry out some day her parents' intentions by 
becoming a governess. Her mother had been one 
up to the time of her marriage, and afterwards 
had helped her husband's small salary by educating 
five little girls along with her own Snowdrop. At 
the ^ge of twelve, when Snow lost her parents, 
she was well grounded in English grammar, his- 
tory, geography, and arithmetic, and also in 
French, which language her mother spoke fluently. 
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And now, in the intervals of her work, Snow kept 
up her learning, and she as well as Angus owed 
much to Cousin Joe's gentle teaching. Mrs. Mac- 
gregor at first, when she heard of Snow's desire, 
shook her head ; but by degrees she came to the 
conclusion that "it might be as well if the bit 
lassie could win her bread by teaching, as she 
wasna fit for much else." 

The spring had merged into summer, and sum- 
mer leaves were taking on golden hues, ere Joe 
M'Callum left the farm. He was certainly 
stronger, his cough was almost gone, and a shade 
of colouring was on his cheeks; but his health 
was uncertain, and his way in life seemed hedged 
up. A true child of God, he repined not ; but a 
shadow was on his spirit : he had so longed to 
preach Christ, all his talents he had hoped to 
consecrate to his cause; and now — one day the 
cloud lay dark on his head, as dark, he thought, 
as the heavy ones which had gathered just then 
o'er the mountain-tops — was he doubting the love 
of God, the wise guidance of his Father in heaven? 
he asked himself, sadly. Surely not. " He can 
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do without me," he thought, sorrowfully; "and 
yet I would so gladly have proclaimed the good 
news of salvation." Just then his eyes rested on 
an illuminated card which lay on an open book on 
the table near him. The words he read were, 
" Commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust also in 
him ; and he shall bring it to pass " (Ps. xxxvii 5). 
He took the card in his hand and read it again. 
It was no new promise to him ; but he read it in 
a new light, the light of a felt need. " He shall 
bring it to pass." What? "The desire of thine 
heart." But the condition was full, implicit trust 
The lad bent his head in silent prayer, and as he 
prayed the cloud was lifted, he felt that in one 
way or another the Lord would be true to his 
promise; and whether it was by health or sick- 
ness, life or death, enable him to glorify the 
Saviour he loved so well. As he lifted his head, 
he saw that the clouds had broken also on the 
mountain-tops, and the sun was setting in un- 
wonted grandeur. To describe such a sunset is 
impossible. The clouds seemed as if they had 
suddenly been torn asunder in all directions and 
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become coloured with the most gorgeous hues — 
purple, gold, green, scarlet, orange — ^the eye fairly 
sunk under the blaze of beauty, the mountain 
peaks stood out in marvellous clearness, when in 
a moment the whole was toned down by a beauti- 
ful tender blue, which mingled with all and im- 
parted a new beauty. It was a sunset to live in 
the memory, and to rise often before the mental 
eye in after-days, but ever connected in the mind 
of the lad with the precious promise which had 
dispelled the cloud from his heart. 

He replaced the promise-card, not knowing to 
whom it belonged ; he had not heard the story of 
the ''golden casket;" and it was not till many 
years had passed that Snow knew how another of 
her fellow-creatures had obtained blessing from 
the rich treasure left her by her mother. 




CHAPTER VL 

THE WtLD-BASP OATHEBINa 

" Man has Ida Beawma, Bod to «aeli 
Congenial thoughts pertain ; 
And plcasunB li« in childbood'a raacli 
That life ne'er knom again." 

' i, do yoa know there's a new doc- 

ine to t^e strath j" said AnguB, 
oming. 

0. Is there?" was the reply. 

. . ^A, it's time there was somebody wi' 

more skill than Dr. M'lvor, for the pnir man's in 

his dotage now. Where does he come from, 

Angus? " 

" He's from Aberdeen, they say, and clever — 
very clever ; a scholar as well as a doctor, and a 
Christian too." 

" So that he be a guid doctor, we could do with- 
out the scholarship, Angus," said Mrs. Mac^egor, 
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clearing the table of a pile of books that lay on it; 
*' and as to the Christian^ it's to be hoped we are 
none o' us heathens. 

" Ah but, mother, what do you think o' this new 
doctor (Gordon, they call him) holding a prayer- 
meeting in his kitchen for anybody that likes to 
come ? " 

'' Think 1 I'll tell you what I think : that he'd 
better stick to his doctoring, and leave the preach- 
ing and praying to those whoae business it is. It 
is iU joining things that should be separate." 

" Ay, but, mother, the Lord joined them. You 
mind how he said, ' Heal the sick,' and ' Preach 
the gospel ; ' and I think it's grand in the new doc- 
tor to try to do both. But I must off to my work. 
— Snow, the rasps are fully ripe in the glen now. 
Bring some o' the bairns in the afternoon, and I'll 
help you to pick them for mother's jam." And so 
saying, the lad set off, whistling a merry tune as he 
walked. 

It was late in the afternoon ere Snowdrop, ac- 
companied by Bob Boy, got to the glen. The 
baskets were soon filled, and one pretty little fancy 
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one Snow amused herself decking all round with 
fresh green leaves, which contrasted so well with 
the crimson fruit. Their work finished, Angus 
threw himself down on a ferny bank, and taking a 
book from his pocket, began to read ; whilst Rob 
Roy and Snowdrop roamed about, pulling the wild 
flowers and amusing themselves. 

They had left Angus a good way behind them, 
and strayed into a less frequented part of the glen, 
when they came to a sudden halt. Close beside 
them, in an invalid-carriage, lay a little delicate- 
looking girl, about Snow's own age. An elderly 
lady sat beside her, engaged in knitting ; but the 
child lay gazing with evident pleasure on the 
beautiful scenery around her. She started as she 
caught sight of the stranger-children, and beckoned 
little Rob Roy to her side. 

'^ What pretty flowers you have got 1 " she said. 
*^ Did you pull them in the glen ? " 

"Yes," answered the child. " Snow and I did; 
but it was Snow made them up so nice. Oh, 
Snow's clever ; she can do so many things." 

" And who is Snow ? " said the girl. " Is that 
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the name of the girl I saw with you ? " (for Snow 
had kept back when Rob Roy was called). 

"Yes, that's she. They call her Snowdrop 
'cause she's so pale, and pretty, and good too — oh, 
you can't think how good 1 " said the child, waxing 
eloquent in the praise of his favourite. " We've 
been pulling rasps, Angus and Snow and me, for 
mother's jam ; and we've got lots and lots of them. 
But we mustn't stop long now, for we've got to 
be home soon." 

" And where is home ? " said his gentle inter- 
rogator. 

" Oh, it's at the Birken Farm, a long bit off, — 
down the glen, 'cross the hill, 'longside the burn, 
and then you're there." 

" Are you Farmer Macgregor's child I " said the 
lady, stopping her knitting and coming forward. 

"Yes, ma'am. I'm Rob Roy Macgregor, and 
Snow's my cousin." 

" Ah, then, auntie, it must be his brother that 
Douglas was speaking about last night. He said 
he was asking some one in the village if there were 
any antiquarian remains in the neighbourhood, and 
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they said there were ; but if he wanted to find out 
about them, he must ask Angus Macgregor, who 
was the cleverest lad in these parts, and liked 
nothing so well . as poking about old stones and the 
like. — Is your brother an antiquarian, Roy Roy?" 

^' A what ? " said the child, with a puzzled look. 
" I don't know what that means ; but if it's any- 
thing bad, it's not Angus. He's the best brother 
that ever was. Father says so, and mother too, 
and Cousin Snow as well ; and I don't believe he's 
what you call him," said the child, his voice falter- 
ing with indignation. 

Just then Snow came up, and fearing Rob Roy 
was intruding, went forward to take him away. 
The little white wicker basket, decorated with the 
fern-leaves and filled with the crimson fruit, was 
in her hand; and the little invalid gave an ex- 
clamation of delight as it caught her eyes. 

^' Oh, what a lovely basket ! " she said. '' May 
I look at it ? " 

Snow handed it to her, saying eagerly, though 
timidly, " Certainly, miss; and if you would please 
accept it, I would be so glad. It is my own." 
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The girl looked up, saying, " Auntie, may I ? " 

" You may have the fruit, Elsie ; but you must 
not deprive the little girl of her basket." 

But Snow urged gently, " Please, ma'am, let her 
keep it. I would be so glad if you would." 

And so little Elsie Gordon kept the basket ; and 
her aunt, Miss M'Lean, found out from Snow that 
her cousin Angus was the lad who liked to poke 
about among old stones, and knew more about the 
ancient ruins and curious sculptured stones, with 
the legends concerning them, than any one in the 
neighbourhood. "We ask," said the old lady, 
" because my nephew, who has just settled here as 
a doctor, has a love for old ruins, and was desirous 
of getting some one to guide him to them. Do 
you think your cousin could fix a day ? " 

But ere Snow could answer, they were startled 
by a loud whistle ; and Elsie's face brightened up 
with joy a^ a tall, strongly-made young man spmng 
over some furze bushes and stood beside her. 

" Isn't this lovely, Elsie ? " he said, not heeding 
the stranger-children, and even regardless of his 
aunt's presence, seeming only to scan the face of 
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the invalid child " Look at these glorious moun- 
tains, with the mist rising round them, but their 
summits standing out clearly beneath the blue sky. 
O Elsie, I am so glad to have you here ; " and, 
stooping down, he kissed the fair brow. 

That the child was happy, one glance at her face 
told him. 

"I like it so much, so very much, Douglas," 
were all the words she said ; but the look of peace 
in her dark blue eyes told her brother all he wanted 
to know. 

Then he woke to the consciousness of others 
around him, apologized gracefully to his aunt, and 
turned his attention to Snowdrop and little Rob 
Hoy, asking their names. Miss M'Lean spoke for 
them, telling that little Rob Roy was brother to 
the lad he was in search of. 

" Only," said Elsie, with a smile, " he says if an 
antiquarian means anything bad, it's not Angus, 
for he's as good as can be." 

" And so he is," said the boy. "And I'll fight 
you if you say No, big man though you be 1 " 

The young doctor replied by catching the child 
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up in his arms. "No, no, my little man, you 
niust not fight me ; but I'll tell you what you 
must do, — take me to your brother, and let me find 
out his virtues for myself." 

" Please, sir," said Snow, " Cousin Angus is not 
far ofi: He is just a little way down the glen; but 
he is so busy reading, he'd stay there for hours if 
we let him alone." 

" Come along, then ; show me the way. I will 
make an inroad on the young student." 

Angus was so engrossed in his book that he 
never raised his head till the party were close at 
hand. Then he rose and saluted the stranger. 

A quarter of an hour's talk, and Douglas Gordon 
and Angus Macgregor felt mutually attracted ; and 
the foundation of a friendship was laid which 
proved a source of benefit to both. 

Angus went home full of praises of the young 
doctor, — his deep-set thoughtful eyes, his firm in- 
telligent mouth, his shrewd remarks, and his 
kindly manner. Mrs. Macgregor listened in sil- 
ence. This young doctor seemed another thorn in 
her side. He would be sure, she thought, to dis- 
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cover Angus's abilities, and urge him to give up 
the farm, and thus be torn from her. So to all 
Angus's enthusiastic remarks, and Rob Roy's de- 
clarations that he Uked him too, " 'cause he said 
Angus was good," the mother answered shortly, 
that " it was very Httle matter what kind o' eyes a 
doctor had, and she dared say his mouth was just 
like other folk's. Oh yes, she wasna going to say 
a word against him. She would be too glad if he 
was a skeelly doctor; but she had no notion o' 
people neglectin' their duties and wastin' their 
time ower a lot of old stones. For her part, she 
wondered that Angus, who made so much talk 
about studying, cared to throw away hours with 
such child's play." 

And Angus did not reply. He was learning to 
understand his mother better now, and knew that 
by-and-by, as his father said, she'd be round to 
his way of thinking. 

" The doctor has such a pretty little invalid sis- 
ter," said Snow. "Aunt, you'd be sorry if you 
saw her lying there so helpless, not able to move 
off her back, nor play about, nor anything ; and 
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she has neither father nor mother, they say. The 
lady with her she called aunt, said she'd be so glad 
to see you, auntie. She said she would have come 
to see you, but can't leave the little miss long alone. 
Do go, aunt, please." 

"And leave the house and bairns untended, 
while I go galavanting after strangers I A likely 
thing," said Mrs. Macgregor. 

But somehow, in a day or two, when Snow saw 
some little niceties being put into a basket — a 
small cream cheese, some newly-laid eggs, a pound 
of fresh butter, and a pot of newly-made jam — she 
was certain they were put aside for the invalid 
girl ; and knew when Mrs. Macgregor dressed her- 
self in her Sunday clothes, and told Jenny and 
herself to look after the children, as she would be 
away for an hour or two, set off with the basket on 
her arm, that she was away to call at Dr. Gordon's, 
and see the child and her aunt. 

" Where's mother ? " said Angus, as, an hour 
after her departure, he came in from his work. 

" Gone to Dr. Gordon's, I'm sure," said Snow. 

'^ Well, I declare, there's not a kinder heart in 
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the world than mother's," said the lad. " As long 
as there's prosperity and health in a neighbour's 
house, shell not stop her work to go there ; but 
tell her of poverty or sickness, and, be she ever so 
busy, she's off to help and comfort It's all be- 
cause of little Elsie, or it's long ere she'd have 
fashed to call on Dr. Gordon." 




CHAPTER VIL 

LITTLE ELSIE. 

" A mudeti mild and .beautiful 
And grave beyond her jeara, 
With eyes of dreamy guiuthine full. 
But not too bright for tears." 

TTLE Elsie Gordon had been an invalid 
almost from her birth. Left an orphan 
at the early age of two years, she re- 
membered nothing of either father or 
mother ; but the fondest love and care had been 
lavished on her by her only brother, who was 
many years her senior. Douglas was father and 
mother to little Elsie. "I leave her to you!" 
were his mother's last words to her only son ; and 
young as he was, he accepted the trust, and up to 
the time we write of he had nobly fulfilled it. And 
the strong love he bore his little sister, and the 
thoughtful care he bestowed on her, had softened 
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and ennobled his whole character. Their means 
were small ; but the lad struggled boldly on, 
studying hard, denying himself, that he might 
obtain some little delicacy for Elsie. And his 
affection was warmly returned : the pale cheek of 
the child flushed with pleasure as she heard his 
step, and hei: eyes sparkled with delight when he 
entered the room. 

Impulsive by nature, and sensitively alive to 
every impression of joy or sorrow, little Elsie was 
no easy character to rear ; it needed much patience, 
wisdom, and firmness to rear her aright. To do so 
was her brother's greatest desire, and in part he 
had succeeded. Yet there was something lacking. 
What that was, Douglas Gordon knew not till, 
when Elsie had reached the age of ten years, he 
himself was for the first time led to the feet of Jesus. 
Then all things became new, and he saw that the 
love of Jesus, and the bright hope of the world 
beyond, were the things which alone could brighten 
up Elsie's sick-bed ; and these he could not give 
her. He spoke to her of Jesus, told of his new- 
found joy ; but Elsie heeded not, — or, if at all, 
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grieved at the thought that her much loved 
brother should have a joy she could not share. 
Yet when she noticed the light in her brother's eye, 

 

and saw how happy he was in this new love, the 
child wondered, and even at times wished she too 
could get it. And her brother prayed on. He 
remembered that when the one sick of the palsy 
was brought to Jesus, and he had seen their 
faith, he said to the sick one, ^^Thy sins are 
forgiven thee." And though he knew it not, as 
months passed on the words of holy counsel were 
taking root in little Elsie's heart, and waiting but the 
breath of the Holy Spirit to spring up and bear fruit. 
It was when Elsie was twelve years old that 
Douglas Gordon heard of the opening for a 

medical man in the Strath of S , and resolved 

to go there ; resigning his chance of obtaining a 
town practice, in hopes that the bracing air of 
the Highlands might strengthen his little sister. 
And so, having got an aunt to consent to accom- 
pany them, and remain for six months at least, 
they set off, and settled down in the neighbour- 
hood of Birken Farm. 
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Mrs. Macgregor was warmly welcomed by little 
Elsie and her aunt ; and ere she left it was agreed 
that Snow, Rob Roy, and one of the little girls 
should come soon and spend the day with Elsie. 
As she was preparing to go home, the doctor 
entered, and hearing who Mrs. Macgregor was, 
greeted her heartily, and spoke warmly of her 
son's evident abilities and love of study ; adding, 
" We mustn't let such a clever lad throw himself 
away here, but get him to college, and let him 
make himself a name." 

Little did the young doctor know what a storm 
of indignation his words were to call forth. 
"Throw himself awayl" said Mrs. Macgregor; 
" what do you mean by that, young man ? Is it 
throwing himself away, doing his duty in the calling 
where the Lord has put him ? Is tilling the ground, 
sowing the corn, and raising the food which keeps 
thousands of his fellow-creatures from starvation, 
throwing himself away ? Is acting in obedience 
to the wishes of his father and mother, throwing 
himself away ? If such are your ideas, they are 
not mine. And it's those who counsel my Angus 
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to spend hours in study and poking about among 
old stones, that in truth are teaching him to throw 
himself away." 

Douglas Gordon, though taken by surprise, bore 
the storm undaunted. He saw how the ground 
lay. Calmly he met the mother's angry glance. 
^^ Still, Mrs. Macgregor, if your son has, as I 
believe, talents given him by God which fit him 
for a different calling from that of his fathers, is it 
right that he should not, if possible, have a fair 
chance of exercising it ? But we won't quarrel on 
the subject; and some day, who knows, you'll 
come to my way of thinking. " 

There was something in Dr. Gordon's pleasant 
manner that made it very difficult to be offended 
with him, and so Mrs. Macgregor and he parted 
in outward peace. But when Angus asked his 
mother how she liked the new doctor, she replied, 
" Oh, he's well enough ; but, like all your college- 
bred lads, uppish and conceited." 

Yet, despite Mrs. Macgregor's desire to keep 
them aloof. Dr. Gordon and Angus spent many of 
their spare hours in study together. True, these 
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were few in number, but when the heart is in the 
work, it is wonderful how much can be accom- 
pKshed ; and whilst Angus profited much by the 
doctor's assistance in classics and his favourite 
study of chemistry, Douglas Gordon on his part 
obtained much interesting information on anti- 
quarian subjects from his young friend. 

And so time passed on. Not one fault could 
the farmer find regarding Angus's attention to his 
work : no order was neglected, no work slovenly 
executed. He was truly his father's right hand, 
and bade fair to prove the best farmer of the two. 
Yet the father's mind was ill at ease. Strive as 
he liked against the feeling, he was beginning to 
be proud of his boy's cleverness. Book-learning 
he had little or none of himself, but, like most of 
the Scotch farmers, he had a great respect for it in 
others ; and when Dr. Gordon spoke to him of his 
son's " talents," and urged him to give his consent 
to hia going to college, though his heart sank at 
the thought of his wife's opposition, he turned 
the matter over, and almost wished it could be 
brought to pass. But then, again, the fate of his 
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clever, book-loving brother Archie came to his re- 
membrance, and he would say to himself, " No, no ; 
it canna be. It would break his mother's heart." 
And Angus expressed no wish on the subject, but 
worked steadily on, assured the w^ay would be 
made plain, should it be the right path for him. 
One thing he had made up his mind to,— not one 
step would he stir in the matter till his parents of 
their own free will bade him go. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ILLUMINATED CABD. 

" Yes. since Ood himBetf hath utid It, 
On the proDuae III rely; 
HiB good word demandB m; credit — 

What can unbelief reply! 
He ia strong, and can fulfil ; 
He ia truth, and therefore wilL " 

STRONG friendship had sprung up be- 
tween Elsie Gordon and Snowdrop, 
Elsie's aunt had been a governess for 
many years of her life, and now taught 
Elsie regularly. The child, despite bad 
health, was already, under careful, painstaking 
teaching, well advanced for her years, and studied 
with eagerness. But her brother was desirous 
of obtaining a companion to study along with 
her; and having heard from Angus that Snow- 
drop's parents had wished her to be brought 
up as a teacher, though as yet she had had few 
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opportunities of advancing in her education^ he 
at once went to Birken Farm and asked Mrs. 
Macgregor to allow little Snowdrop to study along 
with Elsie, — dwelling on the great advantage it 
would be to his little sister to have a companion 
in her studies. 

Mrs. Macgregor offered no resistance to the plan ; 
indeed, she was glad of it. Snowdrop's parents 
had wished her to make her living by teaching, 
and so she would not stand in the way of her 
getting more learning ; and, by way of compensa- 
tion, it was agreed that Snow, who was clever 
with her needle, should teach that branch to Elsie, 
who was very deficient in it. 

After that day Snowdrop went regularly for so 
many hours to Dr. Gordon's to study with Elsie, 
and made rapid progress. Truly one felt her 
heavenly Father was fulfilling his promise, — agoing 
before her, and making crooked things straight. 
It was a pleasant thing to see the two girls at 
lessons, both eager to gain knowledge ; and then 
when school hours were over, the children would 
go down to the lovely glen and revel in the 
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beauties around them. But, despite all, there 
were days when no smile came on Elsie's counte- 
nance, and even the beauties of Nature failed to 
cheer. Snowdrop noticed the change, and won- 
dered if her little friend were suffering more than 
usual pain. Once even she ventured to ask the 
doctor if such were the case. He said he thought 
not ; but he watched her closely, and felt certain 
that it was sickness of soul, not increase of pain, 
that was the matter. Fain would he have sought 
her confidence, but he thought it better not to. 
He would bide the time till the child would freely 
tell hiin all. Once or twice he fancied she 
looked as if longing to speak to him, then 
suddenly stopped short, — and his "What was 
it, Elsie darling?" only elicited a "Nothing, 
Douglas ; nothing at all ; only I'm weary to- 
night;" and she would rest her head on her 
brother's shoulder, and say no more. Seeing 
her so dispirited, little Snowdrop thought she 
would show her the golden casket, and perhaps 
tell its history. 

" Elsie," she said, " is there anything you would 

(454) 7 
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like to get very much^ and yet don't know how to 
obtain it ?" 

"Yes^-oh yes!" said Elsie; but what it was 
she did not disclose. 

« Because, if so. here is a promise that you shall 
get it ; and it is given by One who never breaks a 
promise." 

Then she told her the story of the golden casket, 
and how rich some of the promises had made 
Angus, herself, Morag, and others. One beauti- 
fully illuminated card she put into Elsie's hand, 
saying, "Is not that a very rich onel" Elsie 
looked at the words, " Ask, and ye shall receive." 
As she read, a hopeful smile was seen. True, the 
words were not new to her ; but formerly she had 
thought of them as only implying some general 
promise; now they seemed different. She had 
an urgent request to make. She had begun to 
pine after the Saviour her brother loved, and 
longed to have him as her Saviour too. She had 
never ventured to ask this, never dared hope he 
would care for a little helpless girl like her ; but 
'% with these words of promise before her eyes. 
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she could doubt no longer, and that very evening 
found Elsie praying in faith to be made a child of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus. 

Need we write she did not pray in vain ? Soon, 
very soon, the answer came, and the little crippled 
weak child found rest and peace where alone any 
immortal soul can find either of them — at the foot 
of the cross. And in the calm light that shone in 
the fair face, Douglas Gordon read, ere her tongue 
had told him, that his little sister had found the 
Friend who sticketh closer than any brother. And 
when she told how the light had arisen through 
the instrumentality of the promise-card, in his 
heart he blessed the Divine guidance which had led 
him to the Highland village, and brought little 
Elsie into contact with the precious gems contained 
in little Snowdrop's Golden Casket. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE BLACK HORSE. 




" The father hides the quick alarms 
That hurry o'er his helpless face. 
Carry him to his mother's arms,— 
That is the safest place." 

1 1 ME passed quickly at Birken Farm, — 
each day brought its own duties, and in 
0fi quiet monotony the seasons glided on. 
'' " Father," said Angus, as they set out 

together for their work one bright April morning, 
" have you seen the splendid new black horse the 
young laird has got? He passed me yesterday,, 
riding along the road. He has a capital seat ; for 
the horse was very spirited, and only a good rider 
could have managed it." Angus spoke with ani- 
mation. All envious thoughts regarding young 
McDonald had long ago left his breast. 

'' Ay, ay," answered his father ; " I have seen 
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the horse, and, to tell the truth, wasna over-pleased 
with the look o' the creature. I grant that the 
lad rides well ; but it would take a man's hand, 
and a strong one too, to manage yon beast if its 
blood was up. 'Deed, I've thoughts o' saying a 
word about it to the laird himself this very 
night." 

Some hours after this conversation, when Mrs. 
Macgregor was busy in her dairy, she heard a 
loud cry of distress, and little Rob Roy rushed 
in, crying out, '^ Mother, mother, Angus is killed, 
and they're bringing him in at the gate. O 
mother, mother ! " 

To say that Mrs. Macgregor's heart seemed 
suddenly to stand still, is no mere figure of speech. 
In an instant all colour left her face and lips ; but 
she did not faint or scream. Speak she could 
not; but not a moment was lost. Quietly put- 
ting Rob Roy aside, she ran to the gate, and 
there, carried by his father, one of the farm 
servants, a groom in livery, and the young laird 
himself, she saw the idol of her heart lying, as 
she though*-, lifeless. One heartfelt wail of" grief 
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broke from her lips, but she quickly suppressed it 
on seeing that at the sound Angus opened his 
eyes. He was alive, then, and she wasted no time 
in idle questioning, but hasted to have a bed made 
ready to lay him down on. 

Then she heard what had happened. Angus 
had been at work in a field on the slope of an ad- 
jacent hill, when he was attracted by the sound 
of horse's feet, and the young laird, mounted on 
the black horse the farmer had spoken of that 
morning, dashed past. In an instant Angus saw 
that the lad had lost all control over the fiery 
creature, which was dashing at full «peed straight 
in the direction of a steep quarry ; and unless it 
was checked or turned aside before reaching it, the 
young laird would be killed on the spot. With 
the quick presence of mind for which Angus was 
famed, he remembered that the quarry could be 
reached by a short cut ; so darting off, he arrived 
just as the horse was reaching the brink by a 
longer road. Young McDonald saw the danger, 
and strove in vain to turn the course of the in- 
fiiriated beast. Suddenly a strong hand caught 
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the bridle, and, forcing the creature back from the 
quarry, compelled it to stop. Rearing and plung- 
ing, it backed and fell. Its rider was safe, but 
Angus, to all appearance, lifeless. The groom 
rode up in frantic haste, the wild creature was 
secured, and help obtained for poor Angus. 

The distress of the young laird at Angus's state 
was unbounded, and was increased by witnessing 
the grief of the father, who came up to them 
immediately. A messenger was sent for Dr. 
Gordon, asking him to come with all haste to 
Birken Farm. 

That day, and many following ones, were days 
of grave anxiety and sorrow at the farm. Angus's 
leg was broken, but further and more serious in- 
jury was feared to have been done. Great quiet 
and watching were enjoined. Dr. Gordon tended 
the poor lad as if he had been his brother, and 
beside that sick-bed Mrs. Macgregor's prejudices 
against the young doctor were all swept away. 
Every moment he could spare from his other 
patients was given to Angus ; and when a crisis 
came and the danger was pronounced past, the 
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first real prayer that ever rose from Mrs. Mac- 
gregor's lips was poured forth in unison with Dr. 
Gordon, as together they returned thanks to God 
for his mercy in blessing the means tried, and for 
the prospect of health to the much-loved son and 
friend. 

But Angus's recovery was a tedious one. For 
long weeks he was confined to a couch of weak- 
ness ; and even after bodily health had returned, he 
had to abstain from active work. But through all 
he was kept in perfect peace, and even by this 
very trial he could see that God was working out 
in his way the fulfilment of the promise, " I will 
go before thee, and make crooked things straight" 

There were changes at Birken Farm ere the 
next autumn after Angus's accident. Snowdrop, 
pretty Snowdrop, was away, having obtained a 
place as pupil-teacher in the Normal School in 
Edinburgh. Much was she missed at the farm. 
Not in vain had been her sojourn there; her 
gentle influence had told on all, and the precious 
treasure left to her by her mother in the golden 
casket had brought greater riches to many than 
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any earthly gold could have done. Just ere leav- 
ing, when once more she had strolled off in the 
direction of the moor, her old friend Book Willie 
accosted her. It was the first time they had met 
since that morning on the hill long before ; but 
Willie knew all about the changes at the farm 
since then. Gently he saluted her in Scripture 
words : *' He is faithful that promised. Hath he 
not blessed his own word, and caused it not to 
return to him void ? Hath he not made the 
darkness light before thee, and crooked things 
straight ? " And Snowdrop — little Snowdrop no 
longer — looking up with a heart full of gratitude, 
bore testimony to the truth and faithfulness of a 
promise-keeping God ; and now, as she was going 
out again amongst strangers, bearing her precious 
little casket with her, she could do so in faith, 
knowing that he who had blessed could bless 
again. Together on the heathery moor they 
knelt, the middle-aged man and the young girl, 
and returned thanks to the great hearer and 
answerer of prayer for help in times past, and 
sought grace and strength for the future before 
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them. Then the colporteur laid his hand on the 
fair young head, and said, " Thus saith the Lord, 
* Fear thou not ; for I am with thee : be not dis- 
mayed ; for I am thy God : I will strengthen 
thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteousness.' " 
And then these two parted, never to meet till 
their pilgrim path on earth was over ;. but then 
to be for ever together in the Father's home 
above. 

Yes, Snowdrop was off; and Angus was once 
more strong and well, and hard at work — mental 
work now, for field-work was forbidden yet for a 
while. And Angus had gained by the time of 
trial he had passed through, — gained in the firmer 
control of his strong passions — ^gained in having 
had time for quiet communings with his Father 
in heaven ; and he had gained in another way also 
—he had gained an unflinching friend in young 
McDonald. Gratitude first led the young laird to 
interest himself in Angus ; then, when he became 
able to converse, and the power of his mind be- 
gan to show itself, the highly taught lad won- 
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dered, and almost envied the evident talent and 
originality of thought possessed by the farmer's 
son. Soon they commenced to read and study to- 
gether, and Angus was not long in discovering 
how helpful the well-trained mind and no small 
talents of the young laird were to himself. 

There were no murmurs about waste of time 
spent over books from Mrs. Macgregor now. No ; 
by Angus's sick-bed she had learned some new 
lessons, and her devotion to him was assuming a 
more unselfish form. The farm work was well 
looked after, for Mr. M*Donald had insisted on 
the farmer allowing him to put a competent per- 
son in Angus's place. Surely, he urged, as his 
son had been the cause, however innocently, of 
Angus's accident, he might be allowed to make 
some small compensation. 

It was a lovely day at the close of autumn ; the 
sun shone on the various tinted leaves which were 
now fast hasting to decay, and Birken Farm 
looked its very best in the golden setting of its 
rich background of trees. A group were gathered 
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around the door — father, mother, brother, and 
aisters — ^to say good-bye to Angus, as, with the 
full consent of his parents, he set off for college. 
Dr. Gordon was there also to bid him God-speed. 
And the young laird of Benvoirloch sat, reins in 
hand, in his dogcart, come on purpose to drive 
the young lad to the nearest station* The last 
words were spoken, the last greetings given, and 
Angus was off, his heart too full for words ; but 
before his eyes he seemed to see an illuminated 
text, and to read the words, '' I will go before 
thee, and make the crooked places straight. I 
will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in 
sunder the bars of iron." Yes, in his own time 
and way, the Lord had done all these things ; and 
bending his head in gratitude, Angus said to him- 
self, ''He is faithful who promised.'* 
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THE YOUNG FACTOR. 

" A very hmi : thongh thy name 
ItingB faintly in the courts of fame; 
Where battle sits with gUamii^ eye ; 
A mavter in the tmly rtlife 
That bears, into eternal lite. 
Glory and immortality.'' 

RS have passed since the events nar- 

i,ted in the last chapter took plitce, and 

le scene changes to a street in the west 

id of London. 

A small party are seated at a dinner-table, and 

a brisk, animated conversation is being carried on. 

The lady at the head of the table with a pretty 

intelligent face is unknown to us ; but if we loot 

attentively, we will recognize in the gentleman 

of the house the features of our old friend Dr. 

Gordon, whom we last saw as he stood at the 
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door of Birken Farm, bidding adieu to Aogus Mac- 
gregor. Dr. Gordon is in good practice now as a 
Londou physician, and has been for three years 
the husband of the lady who sits opposite to him. 

And Elsie, gentle Elsie, does she yet live ? or is 
she still confined to a couch of pain ? Yes ; Elsie 
lives, and there she sits not far from her brother. 
She has a sweet, thoughtful face, and no trace of 
bad health is visible in it ; though, if we saw her 
walk across the room, we would remark that she 
is slightly lame. But Elsie Gordon is a character 
of no small beauty and worth, — one on whom those 
who know her love to lean and confide in, for she 
possesses a heart at leisure from itself to soothe and 
sympathize. Yes ; the light from heaven which 
fell on Elsie's heart, through the instrumentality of 
the promise-card out of Snowdrop's golden casket, 
is shining brightly there now. She has asked for 
the best of all boons, and obtained it — she has 
sought and found ; and she too can set her seal 
to the faithfulness of that God whose promises in 
Christ Jesus are all yea, and amen. 

A lull in the conversation at the dinner-table 
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was broken by a gentleman addressing Dr. Gor- 
don, saying, " Doctor, have you seen the article on 
the ancient ruins and sculptured stones in the 

neighbourhood of E , which has appeared in 

one of the principal monthly magazines? It is 
highly interesting, and cleverly written. The 
writer is a countryman of your own, by the way, — 
one whose papers on all antiquarian subjects, and 
also on many scientific ones, are held in great and 
deserved repute ; but, canny Scotchman as he is, 
he withholds his name, though there is a pretty 
good idea that he is a farmer in the north of 
Scotland, and rejoices in the famed name of Mac- 
gregor. " 

Yes ; it had come to that : the dream of Angus 
Macgregor's young life was fulfilled, the know- 
ledge he had thirsted for was obtained, the Valley 
of Ignorance was long ago left behind him, and he 
was well up the hill, and one day would even 
reach that summit in it known by the name of 
fame. And all the while he climbed on steadily, 
without going out of what seemed to be, for him, 
the straight path of duty ; for, with all his talent 
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and fund of information, Angus was a farmer still. 
He had had tempting offers to enter other paths : 
however, he had hearkened to none, but brought 
much of his knowledge to bear on what he consi- 
dered to be the marked-out department of his life. 
And though at first many of the old-fashioned 
laughed at Angus Macgregor's new-fangled ways 
of farming, by-and-by they had to acknowledge 
that there must be some sense in plans which pro- 
duced such crops as those now grown on Birken 
Farm. 

Two years have passed since the conversation 
above related took place, and once more the glori- 
ous summer season has come round. The warm, 
blue June is spread upon the earth. The graceful 
tresses of the birches are swaying to and fro under 
the influence of the gentle breeze, and the corn- 
fields are rippling all over in their green beauty. 
The larks are soaring heavenwards, warbling forth 
their hymns of praise, and the merle and the mavis 
are filling the air with the sweet melody of thoir 
^ver-changeful notes. Who that can get away 
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from it, would now remain pent up within city 
walls ? Not we. The sound of mountain streams, 
as they bubble along, is in our ears, and we long 
to tread once more the rocky dens and woody 
glens, and to see again the heather-covered hills. 
So we propose to take a peep at our old friends at 
Birken Farm, and see how time has told on them. 
Yonder are the grand old mountains, with their 
look of quiet repose — 

** That like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land;** 

the everlasting hills, which speak so plainly of 
the power and wonderful handiwork of the great 
Creator. We pass Birken Farm, for we have 
just heard that Angus Macgregor no longer lives 
there, but has been made factor to young McDonald, 
and resides at Benvoir farmhouse. Here it is : a 
substantial building situated in the most lovely 
spot imaginable. It stands at the head of one of 
the grandest of Highland passes, and the eye at a 
glance takes in a wide prospect of rare beauty. 
The peaks of the stately mountains rear their 
forms high above the pass — the rich verdure of its 
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tree-covered sides contrasting with the crimson of 
the heather-covered hills ; whilfet, just in front of 
the house, a lovely cascade dashes over the high 
rocks, and falls foaming into the water below. 

At the gate stands Angus, a lad no longer, but 
a tall, handsome, well-proportioned man, with a 
high forehead, and the thoughtful look of a stu- 
dent; beside him is a young woman whose face 
we seem to have seen before, though it takes us 
some time to recall exactly where. She is above 
the middle height, with a dark complexion, black 
eyes of great beauty, and dark wavy hair. She 
has a very intelligent face, and seems listening 
eagerly to her husband (for such he is), as he 
draws her attention to the various lights and sha- 
dows which are falling on the pass below. Angus 
turns quickly as the figure of a gentleman ap- 
proaches the gate, and with a cry of delight ex- 
claims, " Dr. Gordon I — is it possible ? Heartily 
welcome, my kind friend ; come in, and let me 
introduce you to my new home and to my wife." 

We, too, though invisible, enter at the open 
gate, and discover that Mrs. Angus Macgregor 
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is no other than the Morag Menzies of other 
days. Truly in the quiet-mannered, well-educated, 
thoughtful-minded matron we fail to recognize the 
sullen Morag of former years. From the time of 
little Snow's visit to the school-house, years ago, 
the change in Morag had been most marked. 
The many prayers offered on her behalf by her 
dead mother were fully answered, and ere long 
her father discovered that Morag's talents were of 
no ordinary kind, and set himself to call forth, as 
far as he could, her latent powers. Her applica- 
tion and perseverance, as well as her acuteness 
and depth of thought, amazed him, and he re- 
solved to obtain for her a thoroughly good educa- 
tion. She and Snowdrop had gone through the 
same course of training at the Normal School, and 
afterwards Morag had been retained as a teacher 
there. During her holidays she had accompanied 
Snow more than once in her visits to Birken 
Farm, and almost imperceptibly Angus and she 
became attached to one another — Angus rejoicing 
in the society of one able to enter into his favour- 
ite pursuits. 
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Dr. Gordon and Angus had much to say to one 
another. And as the doctor left the house the 
next day, in his heart he returned thanks to God 
for having so faithfully, in the case of his young 
friend, fulfilled the gracious promise, *' I will go 
before thee, and make the crooked places straight; 
I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut 
in sunder the bars of iron." Yes ; he was content 
now. Angus's talents could no longer be said to 
be thrown away, but were usefully employed for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures ; and even as 
regarded the farming, it had come to be confessed 
that McDonald of Benvoir's estates were better 
managed than any in the country. Farewell, 
Angus Macgregor ! You have taught us the 
lesson that the path of duty is in the end the path 
of blessing, and that a firm trust in the promises 
of God is sure to obtain a full reward. 

But Dr. Gordon has other friends to see in 
the strath ; and his last visit is to be to Birken 
Farm, where we also purpose to go. Here it 
is : yonder stand the birch-trees, waving their 
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branches, as if caressingly, over the old house ; 
and at the door, stocking in hand, sits Mrs. Mac- 
gregor. A little boy is playing near her, the last 
of the young nestlings that still remain under the 
parental roof; for the two girls are out in the 
world, and Rob Roy — a fine, clever lad — is in 
Aberdeen, attending college in winter, and assist- 
ing his uncle there in holiday time. Mr. Mac- 
gregor still superintends his farm, but his portion 
of work is small. An efficient foreman is kept, 
who carries out many of Angus's new modes of 
farming, to which the farmer himself has at last 
become a convert. 

When we draw near the house, we see Mrs. 
Macgregor is engaged in conversation with a man 
w^ho bears a pack of books on his back. We 
catch the words, '' The blessing of the Lord, it 
maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it." 

" Ay, ay," said the farmer's wife ; ^^ and the 
Lord gives us something better than gold and 
silver — even life everlasting, through Jesus Christ. 
It was long though ere I sought for the gold tried 
in the fire, that I might be rich, and the white 
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raiment; that I might be clothed. Nay, I never 
would have sought, had not Christ himself anointed 
my eyes with eye-salve, and caused me to see my 
sins and my Saviour." 

*' Blessed be the name of the Lord," said the 
man ; ** he has indeed, for you and yours, opened 
rivers in dry places, and made the wilderness a 
pool of water. — And how goes it with Angus, the 
young factor ? " 

*' Angus," said the mother, her face lighting up 
with joy at the name of her favourite son — 
*' Angus is the happiest man in all the country- 
side; and clever — so clever, that even your learned 
men in foreign lands write to him and ask his 
opinion on many subjects; and there's mony a 
nobleman comes here to see Angus's model farm, 
which the young laird has put into his hand. 
And yet there's no pride about Angus. He's 
married a wiselike lass in his own station — no a 
grand lady, as he might have done, who would 
have looked down oc his father and mother, and 
been — as we read in Scripture Esau's wife was to 
" ^s father and mother — ^ a grief of mind' to them. 
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No, no ; the blessing promised to those who honour 
their father and mother may well be fulfilled to 
our Angus." 

" I'm glad to hear you say so, Mrs. Macgregor," 
said the colporteur. " I always thought that Angus 
would prove a * son who maketh glad his father,' 
for he was early led to * choose the better part ;' 
and you know the wise king said * that she that 
bare a wise child shall rejoice."' 

How long this conversation might have con- 
tinued, we cannot say ; but Mrs. Macgregor was 
suddenly called in-doors, and Book Willie — for 
he it was with whom she had been conversing — 
went on his way. 

Ere long the stars were twinkling in the sum- 
mer sky, and a crescent moon had arisen, silvering 
the mountain-tops, and lighting up the dark pine- 
trees ; and as we gaze on the scene, the lines so 
often repeated in our childish days rise to our 
lips : — 



(t 



The unwearied sun, from day to day, ' 
Does his Creator's power display ; 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
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" Soon M tbe STening ahadea prevNl, 
The mooD tkkei up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the lutening earth. 
Repeats the itoiy of her birtb. " 

And DOW, with the calm moonshine falling on all 
around, we bid farewell to Birken Farm and its 
inmates. 

But ere we close our story, we must take a 
peep at the owner of the golden casket, the con- 
tents of whieh proved of greater value than gold 
— yea, much fine gold — to those amongst whom, 
by the providence of God, little Snowdrop was 
sent 



CHAPTER XL 



SNOWDROP S NEW HOME. 




'* Little children in her way 
Furtive lilies cast ; 
Rugged lips, unused to pray, 
Blessed her as she passed." 

'E must go back some years in our story, 
and trace the history of Kttle Snow 
from the time of her leaving school at 
the age of seventeen. A sweet, lady- 
like girl she is, one fitted to gain the affections of 
all who know her. So we do not wonder that 
the superintendent of the school grieved at the 
prospect of losing her favourite scholar, whose 
steady behaviour and Christian example had proved 
so useful to many of her companions. But Snow- 
drop — or Miss Macgregor, as we must now call 
her — felt that it was time she was trying to obtain 
a situation as governess. And after a short time 
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she succeeded in doing so. A lady in Manchester, 
the wife of a highly respected merchant there, 
wished a young governess to superintend the edu- 
cation of two little girls of seven and eight years 
old. Snowdrop applied, and was engaged ; so, 
after a short visit to her friends at Birken 
Farm, she set off once more alone into a strange 
country, bearing with her as her chief riches the 
golden casket, the precious legacy of her dead 
mother. 

The going among strangers was a trial to the 
sensitive girl, but she had too early been thrown 
on herself to shrink back now ; and though at first 
she felt lonely in her Manchester home, she soon 
got accustomed to it, and became attached to her 
gentle mistress, Mrs. Allen, and her warm-hearted 
little pupils, Fanny and Kate. They, on their 
parts, soon came to love their young instructress, 
and in play hours never wearied listening to 
her stories of life at Birken Farm. The town- 
bred children loved to hear about the sweet 
wild flowers, and the heather-covered hills — the 
bramble - berrying expeditions in the autumn. 
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and the snow-houses and skating in the winter 
season. Then they became quite familiar with 
the names of little Rob Roy, and Baby Willie, and 
the two girls, and the clever Angus, and the 
thoughtful student, Joe M 'Galium ; and often they 
would ask to be told again about the little cripple 
girl, Elsie Gordon. 

Yes; Snowdrop was happy. She had heard 
plenty (as who has not ?) about the unhappiness of 
governesses, and how they are treated with neglect 
and oppression ; but all she could say was, it was 
not so in her case. Everything was done to make 
her feel happy and at ease ; and her little pupils 
sought in every way to promote her comfort. Oh, 
if little children would only remember that a great 
deal of the happiness and comfort of those who de- 
vote their time to teaching and taking care of them 
depends upon the way in which they act towards 
them, I believe there would be far fewer true 
stories of unhappy, discontented governesses. 



tt 



Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As much as by want of heart." 



The thoughtful action, the loving caress, the gentle 
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word, how much they do to lighten a heavy heart, 
or cheer a sad one I 

Only one thing grieved Snowdrop in her new 
home, and that was, that God was not honoured 
there. I do not mean that the children were not 
instructed in Bible truths, or allowed to go to bed 
without repeating a form of prayer. I do not mean 
that they were not taken regularly to church by 
their parents, and taught to keep, in a certain 
degree, the Sabbath holy ; but, in spite of these 
things, God as a real living God, Jesus as a risen, 
present Saviour, was unknown in the Aliens' 
home. And yet Mrs. Allen was the child of godly 
parents, and could look back to a time when solemn 
impressions of the reality of the unseen world 
pressed upon her, — days when she was almost per- 
suaded to be a Christian, — days when, as she saw 
the holy lives, and marked the peace and joy en- 
joyed by her parents, she could say from her heart, 
" Blessed are the people whose God is the Lord ; " 
and even more when she stood by the death-bed of 
those loved ones, who, lovely in life, were not long 
sei)arated in death. She had said, " Let me die 
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the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his. " So far she had gone, but had looked back- 
ward. The cares of this life, nay, even more, the 
love she bore to one who cared for none of these 
things, turned her back ; and in her married life, 
step by step, she "forgot God." But he never 
forgot her. By the bands of love he sought to win 
her to himself Three lovely children were granted 
to her, and she received the gift with joy ; but, 
alas ! remembered not to thank the Giver. Then 
affiction was tried. Her youngest child — her only 
boy — was removed by death. 

" Oh, not in anger, not in wrath 
The Reaper came that day ; 
'Twas an angel visited the earth, 
And bore the flower away." 

And Mrs. Allen did look up to heaven, where her 
babe had gone. A cloud had fallen on earthly 
things, and the brightness seemed for a while to 
come all from above ; but time passed, and the 
shadow-cloud gradually rose from earth and 
ascended, but only to shut out the gleam of light 
which had come from heaven. Yes ; the earthly 
path brightened, and the cloud hid the heavenly. 
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But our God is a God of love, who willeth not the 
death of a sinner, and condemns reluctantly ; and 
while the voice of justice said, " She is joined to 
her idols, let her alone ; she is an unfruitful tree, 
cut her down — why cumbereth she the ground ? " 
a greater voice was saying, *^ Let it alone till I dig 
about it and dung it, and then if it bear fruit, well. " 
And the digging and the pruning came thus : — 

When Snowdrop had been about three years 
with the Aliens, she observed with sorrow that a 
great change had come over the joyous spirit of 
her mistress ; an anxious look clouded her face, and 
her bright smile was seldom seen. Nor was the 
change in her alone. Mr. Allen looked grave and 
oppressed ; and once as he sat with his children on 
each side of him, she saw his eyes fill with tears 
as he looked at them. Snowdrop hoped it was 
only some passing trouble that had caused the 
change — some anxiety about business matters, such 
as often troubles a merchant. But as weeks passed 
on the truth came out. It was the year of the 
great mercantile pressure ; and the house in which 
Mr. Allen was partner gave way, and left all con- 
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cerned in it ruined men. The blow fell heavily on 
Mrs. Allen, even although it had been anticipated. 
Riches had taken to themselves wings and flown 
away, and she was a stranger to the true riches 
which endure for ever. Oh, it was a time of dark- 
ness and dread I Mr. Allen, strong man though 
he was, gave way as he thought of his wife and 
children, accustomed to every luxury, now left 
penniless. Snowdrop did indeed prove a blessing 
in those days ; and faithfully did she strive to re- 
pay the kindness she had received. Young as she 
was, Mrs. Allen consulted her on many things con- 
nected with their change of life. It was to her 
that the little girls, bewildered with the grief of 
their parents, clung, hardly understanding more 
than that mamma and papa were sad, and that 
they would have to leave their nice pleasant home, 
and perhaps have fewer dolls and toys to play with. 
And, above all, it was to Snowdrop that Mrs. Allen 
told all her grief and anxiety. And in those days 
the gentle God-fearing girl found many precious 
opportunities of speaking a word in season for her 
Lord and Master. Eagerly Mrs. Allen listened. 
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Oh, how God's own words seemed to fall like cool- 
ing balm on her fevered heart ! How they soothed 1 
how they comforted 1 True, they pierced also, — 
whispering of a God forgotten in her days of hap- 
piness, rejected in her hours of ease ; but a God of 
mercy still, long-suffering and slow to anger — a 
Father willing to forgive, for Christ's sake. True, 
those words of peace and love brought with them 
memories of the past, but they brought also coun- 
sels of love and truth, spoken as only loving parents 
can ; but it was through the riches contained in 
the golden casket that the blessing fell. 

One day, when Mrs. Allen's grief was becoming 
morbid— when, instead of exerting herself for the 
sake of her husband and children, she had given way, 
and lay weary and helpless on the couch. Snow- 
drop slipped quietly into the room. Mrs. Allen 
lay seemingly asleep, and Snowdrop, fearing to 
disturb her, went out of the room ; but before do- 
ing so, she put one of her illuminated promise-cards 
on the small table which stood beside the couch. 
Presently Mrs. Allen awoke, and seeing the card, 
almost unconsciously took it. Listlessly her eyes 
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rested on the words, " Call upon me in the day of 
trouble. I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
me." The day of trouble I — surely that was the 
day in which she was living now. Over and over 
she read the words. Might she make the promise 
her own — she who had lived so long afar off from 
God, who had forgotten the Saviour she once 
loved ? Yes ; there was no word saying who 
only were to call. If a soul were in trouble and 
called in faith, there was no reason to doubt the 
answer would be to it. And she did call, as a 
little child who is in sore trouble because it feels 
it has offended a kind father. She called. The 
earthly trouble seemed for the while forgotten, for 
the first call was, '^ Father, I have sinned, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy child. Father, 
forgive, for Christ's sake." That was the first call; 
and the answer — who can doubt? — came in the 
Lord's own time. From the burden of sin he did 
deliver her, by directing her eyes to Him who bore 
her sins in his body on the tree. God's promise, 
we dare not doubt, was faithfully fulfilled ; and in 
due season the result of that free forgiveness, 
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"Thou shalt glorify me," was seen in the holy 
walk, in the Christian life, of the wife and mother. 
And when, in after-years, she spoke to her children 
of that day of trouble, she never failed to relate 
also the story of the Golden Casket, and the bless- 
ing one of its precious cards brought to her own 
soul. 




CHAPTER XII. 



NEW YEAR S DAY IN THE BUSH. 



" They spent their lives for others, 
Yet the world knew them not : 
It had not known their Master, 
And they sought no higher lot. 



>» 




|HE scene changes. Our last peep at Snow- 
drop leads us far away from Birken 
Farm, across the sea to the far-off land of 
her birth. Yes, little Snow is once more 
in Australia ; she has visited her old home, shed 
tears over her father's grave, and scattered flowers 
on it ; and now she is living in the bush, the happy- 
wife of a young Scotch minister, whose chief work 
is going from station to station preaching the gos- 
pel among his fellow-countrymen. And Snow- 
drop is happy, very happy, in her new home ; truly 
the Lord hath been mindful of her, and hath 
blessed her. The lines, she says, have fallen unto 
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her in pleasant places. She came to Australia with 
the Aliens, who, obliged to leave Manchester, 
sought to obtain at least a livelihood in that coun- 
try, and Snow went with them. They could only 
give her a small remuneration ; but she could not 
leave them in their time of trial. She saw them 
comfortably settled, then sought another situation ; 
but ere that was obtained, she had met and been 
asked in marriage by an old Scotch friend, — no 
other than Joseph M'Callum, now a preacher of the 
gospel. His health had improved, though he was 
not robust ; and the Australian climate suited him 
well. The wish of his heart to preach Christ had 
been granted unto him. He had committed his 
way unto the Lord,^and he had brought it to pass. 

It was the evening of a New Year's Day, and 
Mr. M'Callum and his gentle wife sat on the 
verandah which ran round their little home. The 
excessive heat contrasted strangely with their re- 
membrances of Scottish New Year's Days. And 
lovely as all was around them — the flowers grew 
in profusion, and bright- winged birds flitted past — 
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still they gave a quiet sigh for the snow-capped 
hills and the bright, cheery ingle-side of the " old 
countrie." 

But Snowdrop held in her hand the precious 
casket ; and once more Joe M'Callum's eye rested 
on the promise-card with the words, " Commit thy 
way unto the Lord, trust also in him, and he shall 
bring it to pass." As he read, in spirit he was 
once more at Birken Farm, sitting, cast down 
in heart, watching the thick clouds on the moun- 
tain summits. Once more he seemed to feel the 
glow of joy and peace that filled his heart as he 
was enabled there and then in faith to commit his 
ways unto the Lord. Once more he saw the 
wonderful sunset which had succeeded that 
cloudy day, and which had so powerfully engraved 
itself on his " mental eye ; " and half wonderingly 
he learned, for the first time, the history of the 
promise-card and the golden casket. 

And as he and Snowdrop knelt together that 
night in prayer, they returned thanks to the great 
answerer of prayer, who had made the darkness 
light before them, and crooked things straight; 
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who had broken the gates of brass, and cut the 
bars of iron in sunder ; and who had fulfilled his 
promise that his own word should not return to 
him void, — and had so richly blessed the precious 
promises contained in little Snowdrop's Golden 
Casket. 
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been so picturesquely treated, and the English publishers are to be congratulated 
on this volume." 
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N«iw Votunu €f Trovdt, BeautifuUy lUuilraUd. 

SPAIN AND ITS PEOPLE. A Becord of Becent TraveL From 
the French of M. Poxtou. With Hli torlcal and Topographloftl Notes. One 
Hundred and Flf tjr Original Illiutrationi by V. Foulquzba. 870, handsomelf 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 10s. 6d. 

" M. PoUou hat written J^rankly, but brightly: and hii paget are net lest dif 
Unguithed by French vivacity than by French lucidity. They ore eminently read- 
able; and if they pretend to no great depth qf refieeUot^ they sketch the pretent 
condition cf Spain — they delineate itt landtcapee, they cull the choicest episodes qf 
its history, and touch upon the more conspicuous feaJtwru of the Spanish charaUer 
— with w^faiUng good tense, quick discrinUnaUonf and eontiderahle felicity.** 



KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS : The Second Grinnel Ex- 
pedition in Search of Sir John Franklin. With Eight Steel Plates and 
Sixty Woodcuts. Crown 8to, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price ds. 



MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN MANY LANDS. A Book 
for the Familf. Bf H. L. L., one of the Authors of "Hymns from the 
Land of Luther," die. New and Enlarged Edition. With Eight lUustrations. 
Crown 8to, doth. Price 5§. 
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AURY*S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA. With 
Thirteen Charts, printed in Colours. 8ro, cloth. Price 6s. 



HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Huoh Murray, Esq., 
F.B.S.E. With Continuation. Crown Sro, doth. Price 6s. 6d. 



COLLIER'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. To which is added the 
History of our Colonial Empire. Crown Syo. doth. Price 7s. 6d. 



HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By the late Rev. Jameb Mackenzie. 
With Numerous Illnstrations. Crown 8ro, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 



PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. H. Bartlbtt, Author of 
" Jerusalem Reyiiited," " The Pilgrim Fathers," Ao. A New Edition, Re- 
vised and Brought Down to the Present Time. With Eight Steel Plates and 
Forty -eight Engrarings on Wood. Crown Svo, doth. Price 8s. 6d. 



HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. With a Spedal 
View to the Delineation of Christian Faith and life. (From a.d. 1 to a-d. 
318.) By the late Ber. Islat Bu&ns, D.D., Olasgow. Crown 8vo, doth. 
Price 8s. 6d. 



BIBLE HISTORY, in Connection with the General History of the 
World. With Notices of Scripture Localities and Sketches of Social and 
Religious Life. By the Bev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 12mo, 470 pages, with Maps. 
Price 8s. 
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THE BURIED CITIES OF CAMPANIA; or, Pompeii and Her- 
cuUnenm : Their Historjr, their Destruction, and their Bemains. By W. 
H. Davxnpoiit Adajts. With Flftj-aeven Engravings and a Plan of Fonii>eiL 
Post 8to, doth. Price 2a. 6d. 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES : Their History, Pheno- 
mena, and Probable Causes. B7 Munqo Ponton, F.B.S.E. With 
Fortj-siz Ibiigravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 



ENTERPRISE BEYOND THE SEAS ; or, The Planting of oup 
Colonies. B7 J. H. Fttx. With Seven Ulustrationi. Post 8to, cloth. 
Price 2s. 6d. 



THE LAND OF THE NILE : An HiBtorical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Antiquities of Egypt. With Anecdotes of^ Travel, and 
Glimpses of Egyptian Life. By W. H. Davsnpost Adams. With One Hun- 
dred Engravings. Post 8vo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 



LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS : A Descriptive and His- 
torical Account of their Mode of Construction and Organisation. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams. With Seventy Illustrations from Photographs and 
other sources. Post 8vo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 



MERCHANT ENTERPRISE; or, Commerce and its History 
from the Earliest Times. ByJ. H.FTTX. With Six Illustrations. Post 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC; or, Venice Past and Pre- 
sent By W. H. Dayjcnport Adams. With Thirty-one Engravings. 
Post 8vo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 

HTEMPLES, TOMBS, AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT 
X GBEECE AND ROME. A Description and a History of the most Re- 
markable Memorials of Classical Architecture. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. Post 8vo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 



TRIUMPHS OF INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. By J. 
H. Ftfe. New Edition. With Seven Engravings. Post 8vo, doth. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

 » 

LIFE IN THE PRIMEVAL WORLD : Founded on Meunier's 
"Les Animaux d' Autrefois.** By W. H. Davenpoat Adams. With 
Eighty-nine Engravings. Post 8vo, doth. Price 43. 6d. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERGCOTTA 
FAMILY. 

Trk Tuns. — "The book U thoroughly Proitstant, in the highut and bat 
rnnte of the toord.. .. We are confident that most women will read it with keen 
j/lea»ure, and thai those men who take it up xoill not easily lay it down without 
eon/eeeing that they haoe gained some pure and ennobling thoughie from the 
pertual.'* 

THE VICTORY OF THE VANQUISHED. A Story of the 
First Centiuy. 

ATRSMJBtjK. — " The anthorets keeps up in the present story the characteristics 
trhieh have marked its predecessors; and the care shown in reproducing the man- 
ners of the first century does nU render the persons either stiff or unncUuraL" 
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lARY OF MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN : A Story of the 
Times of Whltefield and the Wesley*. 



THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS : A Story of the 
ClvU Wan. 



N BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA : A Story of the Common- 
wealth and the Bestoration. 





WINIFRED BERTRAM, AND THE WORLD SHE LIVED 

EoLBCTio. — " Very acceptable to many thousands^ and only needing to be 
mentioned to be sought for a/nd read.** 

THE MAHTYRS of SPAIN AND THE LIBERATORS OF 
HOLLAND ; or, The Story of the Sisters Dolores and CkMtansa Casalla. 

SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
OLDEN" TIME. 

DIARY OF BROTHER BARTHOLOMEW, WITH OTHER 
TALES AND SKETCHES OF CHBISTIAN LIFE IN DIFFERENT 
LANDS AND AGES. 
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ANDERINGS OVER BIBLE LANDS AND SEAS. With 
Panorama of Jerusalem. 



POEMS by the Author of "Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family." Contknts : — The Women of the Gospels— The Three Wakings 
— Songs and Hymns — Memorial Verses. Crown Svo, gilt edges. 

THE VOICE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN SONG; or, Hymni 
and Hymn Writers of Many Lands and Ages. 
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MARY HOWITT^S POEMS 0% NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
THE YOUNG. Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred Drawings bj 
H. GiACOMELLX, Illustrator of "The Bird" by Mlohelet Square 8vo, cloth, 
richly gilt. Price es. 6d. 

Thb Scotsman. — ** Nothing better ealeulated to inculcate in children a lov of 
naiure, and sympathy for animals, could be devised than euch elegant and JloW' 
ing poems. Of the illustrations it is enou,gh to say, that for fertility and delicsicy 
cf fancy, and elegance of execution, they could not be surpassed." 

BIRDS AND FLOWERS, AND OTHER COUNTRY THINGS. 
By Mart Howitt. Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred 'Drawings 
by H. OiAOOMBLU. Square 8to, cloth, richly gilt Price 6s. 6d. 

Satukdat Rbtibw. — " Th$ illustrations are true to nature, andfuU of spirit." 

THE WORLD AT HOME: Pictures and Scenes from Far-off 
Lands. By Mart and Elizabrth Kirbt. With upwards of One Hun- 
dred and Thirty Illustrations. Small 4to, doth, richly gilt. Price 6s. 

Thb TiMBi. — " jin admirable collection of adventures and incidents in foreign 
lands, gleaned largely from foreign sources, and excellently illustrated." 

British Quartbrlt Revibw. — "A very etiarming book; one of the best popu- 
lar toonder-books for young people that tee have seen. No better hcu appeared this 



season." 



OOMPAKION TOLUMB TO " THB WORLD AT HOME." 

THE SEA AND ITS WONDERS. By Mary and Elizabeth 
KiRBY. With One Hundred and Seventy-four Illustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth, richly gilt. Price Gs. 

Morning Post. — " If literary and artistic eJS'^ct can induce one to take to the 
study of Nature's Book, this work ou^ht to prevail" 



NELSON'S HOUSEHOLD SERIES OF STANDARD FAVOURITES. 

THR HOUSEHOLD ROBINSON 0RU80B, OARBTULLY REPRINTED VROM THB 

ORIGINAL EDITION. 

THE LIFE AND STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, OF YORK, MARINER. Written by Himself. With an 
Introductory Memoir of Daniel de Foe, a Memoir of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, AN Account of Peter Serrano, and other Interesting Additions. 

Illustrated with upwards of Seventy Engravings by Krbley Halbwbllb, a 
Portrait of De Foe, a Map of Crusoe's Island, De Foe's Tomb, Facsimiles of 
Original Title-Pages, tc. d(c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 6s. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, Adventures of a Ship- 
wrecked Family on a Desolate Island. A New and Unabridged Trans- 
lation. With an Introduction from the French of Charles Nodier. Illus- 
trated with upwards of Three Hundred Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 6s. 

The Spectator. — "We never met the child yet whom this story did not fasci- 
nate ; and if some publisher would have it translated In Its old fulness, we believe 
it would have a success like tfiat of * Uncle Tom's Civbin.' " 
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BY W. H. Q. KINGSTON. 

N THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON : A Boy's Journal of his 
Ad^entnret in the Tropical Wflcu of Sonth America. With One Hundred 
ftnd Twentjr lUoBtrationf . Crown 9vo, doth extra, gilt edges. Price fli. 

Thk Timm. — ** WiU he as welcome io boye as ice in December. It resembles 
' In the Eastern Seas,* * In ths Wilds of J/rica,* and the other works wUh which, 
^ar by year, this most ^ol\fU of authors strengthens his hold on the hearts of his 
readers. He never fails with details and local colouring; and strings his ineidenis 
elevsrly together." 

IN THE EASTEBN SEAS; or, The Begions of the Bird of Para- 
dise. A Tale for Bo^t. With One Hundred and Eleven Hluatrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, riohlj gilt. Price 6e. 

IN THE WILDS OF AFRICA. With SixtySix lUiwtratioM. 
Crown 8to, cloth, rlchljr gilt Price fle. 

ROUND THE WORLD: A Tale for Boya. With Fifty-two 
Engrarings. Crown 8to, cloth extra. Price 61. 

LD JACK: A Sea Tale. With Sixty Engravings. Ciown 8vo, 
cloth extra Price 5s. 

Y FIRST VOYAGE TO SOUTHERN SEAS. With Forty- 
two Engravloga. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 6f. 
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BY W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

THE FOREST, THE JUNGLE, AND THE PRAIRIE; or. 
Scenes with the Trapper and the Hunter in manjr Lands. By W. H. 
Davshpokt Adajcs. With Seventy Illustrations. Crown 8to, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. Price 0s. 

BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 

THE YOUNG FUR-TRADERS: A Tale of the Far North. 
With Illustrations. Post 8ro, cloth. Price 8s. 

UNGAVA: A Tale of Esquimaux Land. With Illustrations. 
Post 8to, cloth. Price 8s. 

THE CORAL ISLAND : A Tale of the Pacific. With lUustra- 
tions. Post 8to, cloth. Price 8s. 

MARTIN RATTLER; or, A Boy*s Adventures in the Forests of 
Brasil. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 

THE DOG CRUSOE AND HIS MASTER : A Tale of the Western 
Prairies. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 

THE (JORTLLA HUNTERS: A Tale of Western Africa. With 
lUuitrations. Post 8vo, doth. Price 8s. 

THE WORLD OF ICE; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. 
With Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 
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THE BOY MAKES THE MAN : A Book of Example and En- 
couragement for the Young. By the Author of " Becords of Noble Liyes," 
tc. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twentj-one Engravings. 
Boyal 18mo, cloth extra. Price Is. 6d. 



WHAT SHALL I BE ? or, A Boy*8 Aim in Life. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Bojral ISmo, cloth. Price 2s. 

TOM TRACY ; or, Whose is the Victory ? With Coloured Frontifl- 
piece and Vignette. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price ISb 6d. 



"VTED'S MOTTO ; or, Little by Little. A Tale for Boys. By the 
Xl Author of "Win and Wear," &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

FRANK MARTIN ; or, A School-boy's Trials and Triumphs. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette., Boyal 18mo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE ROCKET ; or. The Story of the Stephensons— Father and Son. 
A Book for Boys. By H. C. Knioht. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Twenty Illustrations. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 
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ANNA LEE : The Maiden— The Wife— The Mother. Extra fools- 
cap 8vo, cloth. With Six Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 

TRUE RICHES ; or. Wealth without Wings. With Six Plates. 
Extra foolscap 8vo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 



SOW WELL AND REAP WELL. With Six Plates. Extra 
foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 

HOME PICTURES AND LESSONS IN LIFE. With Six 
Plates. Extra foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 



WORDS OF CHEER. With Six Plates. Extra foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

WORDS OF WARNING. With Six Plates. Extra foolscap 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 



WORDS FOR THE WISE. With Six Plates. Extra foolscap 
8to, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
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" A BOVE RUBIES;" or, Memorials of Christian Gentlewomen. 
jf\. Bf Miss GL L. BaiQHTWBLL. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 
8s. 6d. 



ANNALS OP INDUSTRY AND GENIUS. By Miss C. L. 
Bkiohtwxll. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. 6d. 



THE EARLY CHOICE. A Book for Daughters. By the late 
Rev. W. K. TwxEDic, D.D. With Six Steel Plates. Post Sto, gilt edges. 
Price 8s. 6d. 



THE SUNSHINE OF DOMESTIC LIFE; or, Sketches of 
Womanly Virtues, and Stories of the Lives of Noble Women. Post 8vo, 
doth extra, gilt edgea Price Ss. 6d. 



RECORDS OF NOBLE LIVES:— Sir Philip Sidney— Francis 
Bacon — Adhiral Blakk — Gborob Monk, Ea.rl ot Albbmarlb — 
William Pznn, tc. &c. Post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 



DOING GOOD ; or, The Christiaii in Walks of Usefulness. Illus- 
trated by Examples. By the Rev. Bobxrt Stxblb, D.D. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edgea Price 8s. 6d. 

LIVES MADE SUBLIME BY FAITH AND WORKS. By 
the Rev. Bobbrt Steblb, D.D., Author of "Doing Good,** dec Post Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edgea Price 8s. 6d. 



P RE AT MISSIONARIES. A Series of Biographies. By the Rev. 
VX Andrbw Thomson, D.D., Edinburgh. Eight Engravinga Post Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. Price 3a 6d. 

PIONEERS OF THE WORLD'S PROGRESS ; or, Illustrious 
Path-finders for the Human Race. By the Rev. A. L. Simpson, Derby. 
Eight Illustrations. Post Svo. Price Ss. Gd. 



LIVING IN EARNEST. With Lessons and Incidents from the 
Lives of the Great and Good. By Joseph Johnson. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edgea Price 8a 6d. 

LIVING TO PURPOSE; or, Making the Best of Life. By Joseph 
Johnson. Post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price Sa 6d. 



WILLING HEARTS AND READY HANDS ; or, The Labours 
and Triumphs of Earnest Women. By Joseph Johnson. Post Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. 6d. 
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THE CHILDREN*S WEEK ; or, Seven Stories for Seven Days. 
By R. W. Baymomd. With Eight IlluBtratlons. Royal lOmo, doth extra. 
Price 8a. 6d. 
" Tfu aioriet are delight/td, and ture to become great favmirites with tJu young." 

THE STORY OF A HAPPY LITTLE GIRIi. With Coloured 
FrontiBpiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Poet 8to, gilt edges. 
Price St. 6d. 

ISABEL'S SECRET ; or, A Sister's Love. By the Author of " The 
Story of a Happy Little GirL" With Coloured FrontiBpiece and Vignette, 
and Six Tinted Platei. Poit 8to, gilt edges. Price 8i. 6d. 

THE STORY OF A BIRTH-D AY PRESENT ; or, The Mischief 
Done by Idle Hands. A Simple Story for Little Boys and Girls. Bgp 
M. C. BusHB. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted 
Plates. Post 8to, gilt edges. Price 8s. 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS AT WOODLEIGH HOUSE ; or, Aunt 
Elsie and Her Guests. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and 
Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. Price 8s. 

THE FAIRY TREE j or, Stories from Far and Near. By S. 
Moody, author of " The Palm Tree," te. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. Price 8s. 

LIGHT FROM THE CATACOMBS. A Tale of the Early Chris- 
tion Church at Borne. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six 
Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

THE GREY HOUSE ON THE HILL ; or, " Buy the Truth and 
Sell it Not." By the Hon. Mrs. Greskb. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

STEPPING HEAVENWARD. A Tale of Home Life. By the 
Author of " The Flower of the Family." Post Svo. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. A Tale of Domestic Life. 
By the Author of " Stepping Heavenward. " Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
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NELLY NOWLAN. A Story of Domestic Life. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap. Price 
2s. 6d. 

ALICE STANLEY, and Other Stories. With Six Tinted Plates. 
Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE PLAYFELLOW, and Other Tales. With Six Tinted Plates. 
Boyal 18m 0, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD, and Other Tales. With Six 
Tinted Plates. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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ILLING TO BE USEFUL; or, Principle and Duty. Illus- 
trated in the Story of Edith Alison. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, doth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

KIND WORDS AWAKEN KIND ECHOES ; or, Illustrations 
of the Power of Blindness. With Coloured Frontispiece and Yignette, 
and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap 8to. cloth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN LITTLE THINGS. A Book 
for Oirls. Foolscap Sro. With Coloured Frontispiece and Yignette, and 
Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Bvo, doth, gUt edges. Price 2s. 6d. 

SCHOOL-BOY HEROES : The Story of Maurice Gray and Carl 
Adler. By the late Bev. J. W. Alexakdbk, D.D. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap 8vo, doth, gilt 
^edges. Price 8s. 

CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. A Book for Young Ladies. By the 
Key. H. Newcoxb. With Eight Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap 8to, cloth, 
gilt edges. Price 3s. 

'^t00onsf fr^m ©teat 'J^ibtsf fox '^ounq ^ea!ber0. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or. Sow Well and Reap WelL 
By the late Bev. W. K. Twxsdie, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap 8vo. cloth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

YOUTHFUL DILIGENCE AND FUTURE GREATNESS. 
By the late Kev. W. K Tweedie, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap 8to, cloth, gilt edges. Price 3& 

SUCCESS IN LIFE : What it is, and how Attained. A Book for 
Toung Men. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted 
Platea Extra foolscap Sro, doth, gilt edges. Price 8s. 

TALES OF THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT PAINTERS. By 
Lady Jeryis. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted 
Plates. Extra foolscap 8vo, doth, gilt edges. Price 38. 
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FRANK OLDFIELD ; or. Lost and Found. By the Rev. T. P. 
W11.SON, M.A., Bector of Smethcote. With Five Engravings. Post 8vo, 
cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

%* The Committee of the TJntted EIingdom Band or Hope Union having 
offered prises of One Hundred Pounds and Fifty Pounds respectively, for the 
best two tales illustrative of Temperance in its relation to the young, this tale 
was sdected as the one entitled to the Fibst Prize. 

The Second Prize wtu awarded to the Tale entitled — 

TIM'S TROUBLES ; or. Tried and True. By M. A. Paul. Witb 
Five Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
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